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Preface 


The increasing academic and policy interest in the determinants 
of fertility and human capital formation throughout this decade has brought 
with it a growing awareness of the inadequacy of available data to explore 
empirically many of the relationships hypothesized to be crucial. There is 
too little of it, and much of what exists has been collected by national 
Statistical offices with limited research purposes in mind. In any case, data 
are often available to researchers only in the form of published tabulations; 
and the little data collected for research purposes is often the result of 
Surveys specifically designed to test hypotheses of importance to an indivi- 
dual researcher, or at last confined to the interests of those who work within 
a particular discipline. For example, fertility surveys have been the prov- 
ince of demographers; very few collected detailed economic information. 


At the same time, the opportunities for changing the situation 
are considerable. Researchers have become more conscious of the complexity 
and interrelated nature of household decisions about fertility, seeking work, 
accepting educational opportunities, and so on; and they are therefore more 
aware of each others” needs. A multi-purpose survey should be not only 
less costly than two or more single-purpose surveys covering the same topic, 
due to shared overhead, staff continuity and economy of use, and efficiency 
through experience, but it should also be more useful by showing the relations 
among several areas of socio-economic behavior. The growing interest of 
Many agencies in monitoring and evaluating the impact of individual investment 
projects has meant that the collection of household economic data is likely 
to become more common. In the World Bank, the Population and Human Resources 
Division has for several years been receiving requests for assistance with. 
surveys and questionnaire design that it has been ill-equipped to meet. 
In USAID, similar interest has been expressed and similar opportunities have 
been arising. So after discussions between staff members with rather similar 
responsibilities in the two agencies, it was agreed that it would be valuable 
to develop survey instruments that could be made available to researchers and 
project monitors, which would both assist them in the design of their own 
survey instruments and encourage them to broaden their own data collection 
into fields that were not the principal subject of the survey, to the benefit 
of other researchers. 


Since the Bank and AID had such similar concerns, it was agreed 
that the two agencies would join to invite consultants to develop a survey 
instrument or set of instruments. Professor Eva Mueller, of the University 
of Michigan, who had worked for many years collecting and analyzing household 
survey data, both in the United States and in developing countries, on a 
variety of topics including fertility and income, in a wide range of settings, 
and who had previously been a consultant to both agencies, was an obvious 
choice for the work. Professor Deborah Freedman, also of the University of 
Michigan, and who also had considerable experience with economic-—demographic 
surveys, agreed to extend their previous collaboration on the design of 
questionnaire modules which they had undertaken for the World Fertility Survey. 


Vil 


tants would prepare both a 


It was agreed that the two consul 
: da series of explanatory 


multi-purpose questionnaire of modular design an 3 is 
notes to facilitate its use. Some of its components, oF submodules in 


particular, the household roster, and possibly that on income-~, would be 
used in virtually all surveys; others might be dropped in favor of questions 
of special interest to the sponsor of the survey. The "Multipurpose House- 
hold Questionnaire: Basic Economic and Demographic Modules" is the major 
product of this research project. In addition, the idea of preparing some 
other longer "modules" (as opposed to submodules), has been kept under con- 
sideration. These would be designed to collect more extensive, detailed 
data on a particular topic, such as migration. Use of a module would entirely 
replace its short version (or submodule), in the questionnaire; and, at 

the cost of other submodules or a longer series of interviews, would add a 
great deal of information. 


A draft of one such module on the topic of employment and time 
use has been prepared and is being revised by the consultants at present. We 
hope to publish it as part of this questionnaire series when available. 


As the instructions with the questionnaire make clear, it will need 
pretesting and adapting to all local circumstances. Nevertheless, we believe 
it is of considerable potential value as an aid to survey design to all in the 
Bank, USAID, and elsewhere, who embark on the difficult, time-consuming, and 
expensive but essential task of collecting household data. 


Timothy King 
World Bank 


James A. Brown, Jr. 
United States Agency for 
International Development 
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A Note to Bank Users: Planning for Analysis 


This package provides guidance in selection of materials to be 
included in a proposed questionnaire. Once the content has been decided 
upon, it is desirable to go over the entire questionnaire both as a functional 


entity, and in detail, to help ensure that it will support the analysis 
that is anticipated. 


Staff of the Computing Activities Department are able to provide 
such assistance, both in regard to statistical issues that may arise, and 
in preparation for computation in the analysis stage. Their assistance 
can prove valuable even if processing is to proceed manually. 


In general it is prudent to solicit help from Computing Activities 
as early in the planning as possible. 


Examples of domains that need consideration and where assistance 
can be obtained include: 


- Organization of questionnaire structure to facilitate analysis 
- Incorporation of adequate identification 


- Incorporation of checks for internal consistency and for con- 
sistency with outside data sources 


- Choice of variables 

- Recording of actual values, or precoding into categories 
- Choice of numeric or non-numeric responses 

- Choice of units of measurement 

- Use of constant or current monetary units 


- Provision of "other" and "no response" categories, as 
appropriate, and those different to "zero" 


- Planning for computation 
- Choice of programs 
- Organization of the questionnaire document to facilitate 
transfer of data to machine readable form; use of the 
document itself as a "coding form" 
-~ Choice of means of transferring data from the field to 


headquarters, from one computing center to another 


Leonard M. Steinberg 
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INTRODUCTION 


Many economists in LDC who need data to analyze economic problems 
lack knowledge of and experience with survey techniques. Other researchers 
who are familiar with survey work often are not knowledgeable about the kinds 
of data economists need to test their hypotheses. This report is intended to 
assist both groups--by providing question modules designed to obtain quality 
data on important economic variables, and additionally, to provide essential 
background information about the objectives, techniques and pitfalls of 
collecting economic survey data in LDC. 


Purpose of the Questionnaire 


Economic household surveys may have many foci; they might 
concentrate, among other things, on employment, income, family expenditures, 
nutrition or health. This report will not attempt to develop questionnaire 
modules for full-scale surveys focusing on any particular economic variable. 
Instead it will present a number of small question sub-modules, each dealing 
with a specific economic variable, and together called "A Multi-purpose 
Household Questionnaire." As a unit, it collects a limited but central core 
of data about the household, including demographic, sociological, and economic 
measures deemed basic for most economic analyses. Each of the sub-modules 
would provide a starting point for researchers planning an extensive survey 
in their particular area, but this is not their primary purpose. Instead, the 
package, or part of it, is designed as an add-on to all kinds of economic 
surveys, regardless of their specific mission. Its purpose is to enhance the 
usefulness of Specialized surveys to economists interested in testing hypo- 
theses relating to the economics of human resource development in LDC. For 
research purposes which do not involve testing hypotheses of a highly complex 
nature, the questionnaire will still provide a useful core of data on inter~ 
relationships among the more important human resources variables. 


The "Multi-purpose Household Questionnaire" consists of the following: 
(A) a household roster which obtains a listing of the household members, their 
familial interrelationships, education, and some basic demographic character- 
istics. It may also include some rudimentary data on migration and employment 
(if the respective sub-modules are not being used). Further included in the 
questionnaire are four short sub-modules of questions to obtain key variables 
in each of the following areas: (B) occupation and employment , (C) fertility 
and child mortality, (D) migration, (E) household income and assets. Finally 
there are two appendices. Appendix I is an extended version of the ey aes 
sub-module and Appendix II an extended version of the fertility sub-module, 
be used by those who want to’ analyze these topics in more detail. 


The sub-modules are intended as additions to surveys parson erie 
their principle purpose the collection of data other than a . Ket go 
particular sub-module is concerned. The scope of the Soba canis, « Stale 
sarily limited so that they do not absorb too much interviewing cc ahenh 
within the time constraint they are designed to obtain the most P agen 
measures of each variable. By addition of the sub-modules, survey 


limited objectives can be broadened into multi-purpose surveys. For example, 


a survey whose principle focus is employment could, by including a few mi- 
tion questions, be used to analyze the relationship of winter 

S kidi wate to migration, a problem of considerable importance in LDC. 

Similarly, the addition of a few well chosen fertility questions to an income 

or consumer expenditure survey can provide useful data on the interrelation- 

ship between economic status and fertility at a minimum of additional cost. 


Each of the sub-modules is accompanied by an introductory discussion 
which explains the objectives of the sub-module and methodological problems 
involved in meeting these objectives. Each sub-module is followed by a series 
of question notes to provide guidance in utilizing the sub-modlue. The 
question notes, if adapted to a local situation and the educational pre- 
paration of the interviewers, could serve as a first approximation of a set of 


enumerator instructions. 


Adaptation of "'A Multipurpose Household Questionnaire" to a Particular Locality 


The variables which are most central to economic analysis do not vary 
from culture to culture. Yet they may take different forms in different 
places. Cattle may be indicative of wealth in one area, a spacious well-built 
house in another, brass (as opposed to clay) vessels in a third, a tractor in 
a fourth, and a watch and a bicycle in a fifth, etc. Women are economically 
as active as men in some cultures, only minimally active in others. Young 
women migrate by themselves before marriage in some countries but not in 
others. Consensual unions are common in some countries; in others it would be 
embarassing to ask fertility questions of unmarried women. The questionnaire 
must be modified to reflect such local differences. - 


While the questionnaire is designed to be as universally relevant 
as possible, no prototype module can be equally suitable for all localities. 
The amount of adaptation necessary will depend on the primary purpose of the 
Survey to which the module is attached and the characteristics of the culture 
and geographic area in which the Survey is being conducted. 


There may be societies in which some of the questions are culturally 
unacceptable. For example, some cultures are sensitive to any mention of 
death; some consider it dangerous to talk about certain forms of Savings, and 
in others so few people are married that it is not a good idea to inquire 
about age of marriage. In these cases one question or another may have to be 
omitted, 


The question notes which accompany the sub-modules call attention to 
question sequences which are likely to be culture-bound. It suffices here to 
urge users of the questionnaire to consult anthropologists and other social 
Scientists about possible modifications of the questionnaire. It also should 
be emphasized that a pre-test must be conducted so that any difficulties may 
come to light before the questionnaire is put into the field. For the pre- 
test, a wide spectrum of respondents should be used=-rural and urban, rich and 
poor, belonging to large and small families, representing a variety of occupa- 
tions and educational levels. Likewise, it would be a mistake to use only 


the best interviewers in the pre-test. The less able ones will have more 


difficulties, permitting weaknesses in the 
questionnaire and i 
instructions to emerge. a Satya 


Finally, a comment about language is needed. Not only the content 
of the questionnaire but also the language must be adapted to the local 
culture. The translation of the questionnaire is very important and should 
be oriented in lingo, style, and word usage toward the less educated segment 
of the group being interviewed (i.e., those who might have the greatest 
difficulty understanding the questions). The best way to insure a translation 
which faithfully reflects the meaning of the original prototype is a sequen- 
tial translation process, first from the English into the local language, and 
then translated back into English by another person. This process ideally 
should be repeated several times until it is clear that the intent of the 
original question remains intact in the translation. Again, the pretest may 
play an important role in identifying ambiguities in the translation or 
identifying language which is not sufficiently colloquial to be commonly 
understood. 


Unit of Analysis 


When adding sub-modules to a planned survey, the researcher must 
recognize and accept the constraints imposed by the basic survey design. One 
such constraint is the unit of analysis selected for the basic survey. The 
sampling plan for a survey will usually consist of designated housing units, 
with a household roster serving to collect information on all persons comprising 
the household. For many purposes, such aS a consumption survey, the household 
may be the appropriate analysis unit. For others, such as a fertility survey, 
the family group would be the relevant unit. For still other purposes, 
the researcher might want to identify spending units, that is, to disregard 
those members of the household who do not share their income. For human 
resources analysis it is often important to look at individuals grouped by 
certain characteristics (age, fertility status, migration status, etc.) rather 
than households. The sub-modules which follow intentionally put more emphasis 
on eliciting information about each and every member of the household than 
is commonly the case in economic surveys. . 


Selection of Respondent 


Interrelated with the designation of the appropriate unit of analysis 


is the selection of a suitable respondent. The questionnaire may be attached 
to a survey directed to the head of the family or the chief earner, gers 

a male, (such as an income OF employment survey), or to 4 survey yee z 
the wife of the head (say, in the case of a fertility °F consumption ee 
The information on the household roster is limited to facts which av iad 
obtainable from the designated survey respondent, whether head oF oe oe each 
employment , fertility, and migration information is needed ate nae 
relevant member of the household. In most situations the rps fa seckieutely) 
can provide these data fairly accurately for themselves and a sas ott NCVER 
for other members of their household. Some difficulty may as survey where 
desired to add the income sub-module to a fertility or consumpr*o" 


espondent, since in some cultures the 
pc lash agli fae irdoe cundnte about family income. 
each person should be obtained from that indi- 
about income and assets should usually come 
from the household head. (In societies, such as parts of Africa, where hus- 
bands and wives keep separate incomes, the income questions need to be asked 
of both.) In some LDC the whole household may be readily available, making 
it practical to interview several household members about their employment, 
migration, or fertility. In the latter situation it may be necessary to 
modify or scale down the sub-modules to elicit only information which the 
designated respondent can supply. For example, such modifications might 
include restricting the question coverage to fewer persons in the household 
(such as with the employment questions), or eliminating particularly trouble- 
some questions (such as some of the income items). 


wife is not a suitable person 
Ideally all information about 
vidual, while the information 


Special caution must be observed with respect to the few attitudinal 
questions which are included in the modules. Respondents can furnish valid 
information only with regard to their own attitudes and should not be asked 


about the attitudes of other persons. 


The interviewer should be given clear guidelines, suitable to the 
particular situation, about respondent selection for various parts of the 
questionnaire. Further, the interviewer should not be given too much leeway 
in the choice of respondents. Once the sample has been selected and the 
decision regarding the appropriate respondent(s) made in the light of basic 
survey objectives and local conditions, any arbitrary substitution in the 
field could bias the survey results. Children or servants are not appropriate 
respondents, except possibly for questions which pertain to them personally, 
i.e., their own age, employment, education, etc. 


Interviewer Training 


The questionnaire has been pre-tested in several LDC with a wide 
Spectrum of respondents and interviewers. The quality of the data collection 
depended much more on the quality of interviewer training than on the education 
or sophistication of respondents. Good written interviewer instructions are 
very useful, but one cannot normally assume that all enumerators will fully 
understand, remember, or indeed read the instructions. Role playing in the 
ortice, i.e., letting enumerators interview each other and asking other inter- 
viewers to criticize the performance also is of some value. The most success- 
ful method of training, however, is "learning by doing." Enumerators should 
be sent into the field to take trial interviews; afterwards the trial inter- 
views should be read carefully by the supervisory and analysis staff pointing 
out errors, omissions, inconsistencies, implausible answers, and the like. In 
such a person-to-person discussion, interviewers usually are willing to raise 
problems and to ask questions. This process should be repeated until the 
enumerators have mastered the material in the questionnaire, Only those 


Instructing Interviewers in the Use of the Questionnaire 


This document is not intended as a textbook o 
r handbook wh 
with the methodological and operational aspects of the actual tana 
execution of household surveys. The reader who needs guidance in these areas 


is referred to the United Nations Handbook of Household Surveys. 1/ 


. The point that needs to be emphasized most in training is that the 
questions should be asked exactly as they appear in the questionnaire. The 
interviewers should be instructed to read the questions in their entirety to 
respondents and should not be permitted to rephrase the questions in the field. 
If questions are modified by the interviewer, difference in answers between 
survey respondents may reflect question differences rather than differences 
in the economic, social and demographic situation of respondents or in their 
attitudes. The questions are enclosed in quotes to signify precisely what 
should be asked of respondents. Precoded answers should be read to respondents 
only if they are enclosed in quotes. Otherwise the question should be treated 
as an open-ended one. Occasionally there is a question in which an interviewer 
is either asked to insert a word based on the answer to a previous question 
(e.g., Q. 8 in the Household Roster) or to choose a word such as "he" or "she" 
depending on the sex of the respondent. The places where this will be neces- 
sary should be pointed out to interviewers during the training sessions, and 
the techniques for asking such questions should be practiced before inter- 
viewers go into the field. 


Though the interviewer instructions are not particularly complicated, 
the pre-tests showed that they can confuse interviewers who are not completely 
familiar with the format. For this reason training should explicitly cover 
the following points. Instructions to the interviewers appear in bold-face 
type and should not be read out loud. It is the utmost importance to teach 
interviewers to read instructions to him/herself and to follow the directions 
exactly as given so that questions are not repeated or omitted. Some instruc~ 
tions indicate who the appropriate respondents are for a particular section 
(e.g., the age or sex of those to whom :he question is applicable). Others 
indicate which question to go to next. If, for example, the instructions 
after the answer given by the respondent to Q.6 say "SKIP TO Q. 9," then after 
placing the appropriate code in the column to the right of this question the 
interviewer will not ask questions 7 & 8 but will proceed to Q. 9. Occasion- 
ally arrows are used to indicate "SKIP TO" instructions. In all cases a code 
should appear in the appropriate column to the right of every question that is 
to be asked. Where the question is to be skipped for a particular person, 
nothing will appear in the column under that person’s name for that particular 
question. 


In all modules except the Household Roster the intepyieN et ee 
ask the complete series of questions in that section for one BOCES: iis 
repeating the questions in the module for the next household member. 


a 


1/ United Nations, Handbook of Household Surveys, 
F, No. 10, United Nations, New York, 1964, pp. 115-6¥. 


Studies in Methods, Series 


t occurs when different "SKIP" instructions 


h onfusion tha 
alleviates the c yment and demographic cir- 


apply to the various household members whose emplo 
cumstances are different. 


Finally, the importance of environmental cues and probing should be 
emphasized in training. Experience with the pre-tests showed that respondents 
often forget such income-producing activities as keeping several hens for egg 
production or working a small family garden. Interviewers should be urged 
to look around the home and yard for clues as to all sorts of economic acti- 
vity that may be occurring but which have been forgotten by the respondent 
either because it takes a small amount of time or because it results in income 
in kind only. Interviewers should be reminded that they should not hesitate to 
ask politely about possible omissions and to probe further where inconsisten- 


cies in responses appear to be present. 


The questionnaire as shown here has room for only 3 household members. 
This is insufficient for most households. Users of this module are advised 
to print the questions on double-spread pages so as to allow room for addi- 
tional household members. A sample lay-out is shown on pp. 7-8. In the 
pre-test some interviewers found it bothersome to copy the name of household 
members on every page of the questionnaire. Yet if the name is not copied, 
the interviewer must refer back continually to the household roster for 
person name and number. Therefore, we suggest that every interviewer be given 
a card which allows him/her to list the person number, name and age of each 
household member. The format might look as follows: 


Use of such a card would 
ll S 
to the household roster, ppemadaniines > euihanitaia en vnpiasie looking back 
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Identification Page 


Any survey instrument should be preceeded by some type of identifica- 
This serves as a summary sheet for recording details of the inter- 
view itself and as such, can be as general or specific as the survey designer 
deems necessary. Typically the following type of information may be found on 
the identification page: title of the survey; sponsoring group or agency; date 
of project; name of the interviewer; interviewer number; respondent's name and 
address; location census tract number or sample block; rural or urban location; 
date of interview; season of the year; length of interview; interviewing prob- 
lems, such as refusals, unoccupied dwellings, absentees, re-contact visits; 
other interviewer comments; names of editors, coders, key punchers, etc. Clearly 
this list is not exhaustive but can be expanded or contracted to meet the re- 
searchers' needs. In general the amount of detail desired on the identification 
page can be decided after considering the characteristics of the locality, 
sampling design, and the complexity of editing and coding required. 


tion page. 


The following identification page is intended merely to be illustra- 
tive of the type of information typically recorded. 


Institute of Family Planning 
Health Department 


Study 64 
June 1969 
Interview No. 
He ae se a8 
Economic Correlates of Fertility Survey 
Township 
Respondent: ———_—_———__—_ Address: City/County = Ne ee et 
City 


Village —-- 5 «SEDC eee 


Head of Household: 
ggg2005 2105568 lo seat Taegenns Teves IeIes eee 


Respondent’s wife: 


Length of Interview: Hour _________ Min. 


Record of Calls 


Call Date of Intervi 
a n —— Mowsarous Contacted Refused Other Name of 
.| ¥r.,Mon., Day, Hr. Min.| on. Day, Hr.) Min. after 4 visits (Specify) Interviewer 


Nn Ww 


Editor Pe {ee |: Semen ee 


Income Editor: 0 > {ne een. Day 


Coder: 
SRR i, «2| Date’ bf ACE eee Eats (ies nr | 
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Length of the Questionnaire 


While the questionnaire is limited to essential information f 
economic analysis, it is quite long. Sometimes the researcher may be a - 
rested in only two or three sub-modules; in that case, tAcepataeaae time “a 
less of a problem. If the researcher is interested in all the submodules. the 
interview may be quite lengthy. This would be particularly true if the 
main inquiry to which the questionnaire is attached were also lengthy. The 
pre-tests indicated that the average time required for the questionnaire is 
about two hours. It requires less time for very small families and more time 
for very large families. The pre-tests also suggested that length of inter- 
viewing time declines as interviewers become more familiar with the 
questionnaire. 


If adequate financial and interviewer resources are available, it 
may be wise to make a separate visit to households previously interviewed in 
the main inquiry for the purpose of collecting the complementary information 
in the questionnaire. This would be preferable to shortening the questionnaire. 
The questionnaire has been reviewed by a number of economists and other social 
scientists to assure that it obtains high priority information. Even minor 
omissions will reduce its value for some analytical purposes. 


If the questionnaire has nonetheless to be shortened, how can this 
be done with the least damage? It is not possible to make a recommendation 
that fits all situations. If the main inquiry deals with a topic included in 
the questionnaire such as Fertility, Income, or Migration, the questionnaire 
will automatically be shortened, since that particular sub-module could be 
omitted. Where this is not the case, it may be necessary to omit one of the 
sub-modules, selecting that which is least pertinent to the main inquiry. For 
example, if the main inquiry to which the questionnaire is attached deals with 
nutrition, consumption, or health, the migration sub-module will be less 
useful for analysis purposes than the income, employment or fertility sequence. 


The other alternative, when it is necessary to shorten interviewing 
time, is to delete questions. selectively from the various sub-modules through- 
out the questionnaire. Which questions are the most logical candidates for 
deletion depends on the economic characteristics and problems of the country 
as well as the subject of the main inquiry. The following suggestions for 
deletions should be considered with this caveat in mind. 


A. Household Roster 


All questions in the Household Roster are essential, and this 
sub-module should always be used in full. 


B. Emp loyment 


2 . i 3 > 4 b 
This sub-module might be shortened 6 pial ce ae 
1l and 12 in the Adult module and Q.3 in the Children s 2 pera 
these questions are very valuable to researchers interested in 


utilization. 


Fertility and Child Mortality 
8, 8a, and 9b have lower priority than the others in 


C. 


Questions 6, 
this sub-module. 


D. Migration 


If necessary, questions 3a and 5e - h could be deleted. 


E. Household Characteristics, Assets and Income 


Asset and income questions are two alterna 
information on the economic status of the ee eae 2 
income are difficult to measure, the two approaches complement one pin 
However, if the questionnaire must be shortened either the assets se ns 
(Q.’s 3-9 and 11-19) or the income sequence (Q.’s 20-31) might be s ae 
= “Laie bh ame advisable if respondents in the country HS re 
re ei er unwilling or unable to give asset or 

natively, this sub-module might be shortened by pee fl is rie 

b > > 


Finally, it should be re 
peated that an 
reduces its analytical possiblities to some Si saa Wo rSRe iA SERO GATT 


A. HOUSEHOLD ROSTER 


The household roster fulfills several purposes. First, it provid 
a listing of household members required to identify those persons aie ee 
be interviewed. Second, the listing of household members helps to demarcate 
the unit of analysis, i.e., which persons living in the dwelling unit are to 
be included in the study and which are to be excluded. Third, family con- 
position and characteristics are of interest in their own right for economic 
analysis. The household roster provides data on such household characteris- 
tics as age, marital status, and educational status. Fourth, if the emp loy- 
ment sub-module is not used, it provides an opportunity to identify all 
household members who have done market work, paid or unpaid, during the last 
year. This can facilitate the collection of complete income data in the main 
survey document, if such is desired. 


There are a number of issues which must be considered in the design 
and use of a household roster: 


I. Identification of the household. The interviewer will be given 
certain addresses (sample dwelling units) which he/she has to visit. Usually 
there will be one household per address, but occasionally there may be more 
than one. The interviewer has to determine how many households there are at 
an address and who are the members of each household. Interviewers should be 
instructed in advance how many interviews to take when there are several 
households in a sample dwelling unit (such as in a large compound or a house 
with two or more apartments). It is also important to define for the inter- 
viewer precisely how to identify a household. The research goals of the 
survey will determine the appropriate definition of the "household." For 
example, one common definition of "household" is those persons who live 
together and eat together regularly, but for economic analysis a more restric- 
tive concept may be more appropriate, namely, to consider the "household" as 
including only persons who share income and expenses. Similarly, the house- 
hold concept sometimes is restricted to persons related by blood, marriage, 
or adoption. However, for economic analysis a better concept may be an 
"economic unit" in which friends or servants who regularly share in the 
household’s work and consumption and also live and eat regularly with the 
family are viewed as part of the household. 


Because the nature of the household does vary considerably ‘aerr 
countries, a precise definition can be developed only by considering rhe 
social structure and type of living arrangements found in the survey area. 
In some parts of the world households are difficult to demarcate. Families 
that are related to each other may have close economic ties without aelipie 
under one roof or eating together, i.e., they may jointly cultivate @ ‘ be 
of land, operate a business and/or help each other financially in gap tbe 
Where there is polygamy or polyandry (and even where there is not), Pe 
and wives may maintain separate dwellings and/or separate spp Piiees F 
family units may live in the same compound but may or pay don ersons 
work together, or share income. Consultation with knowledgeabie p ‘ 
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iving at a definition 
ists, should be helpful in arr 
persdeutarsy asp EE e area in question as well as the research 


to th 
ge Boumehoud appropr #*s local officials or survey experts who have 


ives. Discussions with 
ct seep same problems might point to a solution. As a rule of thumb, 


a meaningful unit for economic analysis is one which: 


(a) lives in close proximity 


(b) shares a kitchen and food | 
(c) shares at least a major part of income and expenses. 


Once the definition of household is conceptualized, care must be 
taken to convey it fully to the interviewers. One useful approach is to 
provide examples of living arrangements which the interviewer is likely to 
encounter and to specify for each case which individuals would be considered 
household members in light of the established household definition. Such 
explicit directions are needed both to avoid interviewer confusion and to 
ensure the collection of consistent, reliable data. 


2. Who should be listed. Two different bases for determining 
household membership can be utilized. One, a de jure basis, lists all persons 
who usually reside in that household. Thus persons temporarily absent are 
listed, while temporary guests found there at the date of enumeration are 
omitted. The alternative, a de facto basis, lists all (and only) those 
persons residing there at the time of the interview. The U.S. Census utilizes 
a de jure basis for household surveys and for most economic analyses this 
would seem conceptually the most appropriate household definition. However, 
the use of the de jure basis does raise some problems since its definition 
of household member is more judgmental than the de facto basis and requires 
more careful training of the enumerators. 


Basically, the difficulty hinges on how to conceptualize the term 
"usual," that is whether the proper time orientation is the present or the 
near past. Other problems arise over how to handle new but permanent addi- 
tions to the household, such as recently born babies or new brides, with 
Similar problems arising with recently deceased persons. An economic survey 
might list as household members all persons in residence in the household 
during a specified portion of the past year (say, 6 months or more), since 
presumably they were responsible for income generation and spending patterns 
in the household during that year. This is the approach chosen here. How- 
ever, data collection problems preclude consistent use of this approach. 
For instance, collecting information about recently deceased persons can be 
both difficult and delicate. Similarly, interviews with persons who have 
moved away recently are rarely feasible and second-hand reports may be in- 
accurate with regard to factual data and are impossible for attitudinal 
information. For general ease of interviewing a present orientation is 
utilized here in the sense that new brides or babies are included, even ~ 
though they may not have been members of the household during major portions 


of the past year, while those who died or moved out are not considered 
members of the household, 


3. Completeness of listing. It is crucial to get a complete 


listing of household members. This is not an easy job, espcially in LDC 
where housing units are crowded and living arrangements aapeiacaeae A 
recommended procedure would be to start by asking for a listing of all 

who usually live in the household, both by name and relationship to ae 
of the household. These should be listed name by name and in a specified a 
order, as follows: 


(1) Head of household 

(2) Wife of head 

(3) Ummarried children, oldest first 

(4) Married children and their families. Each family is to be 
grouped together, with precedence given to the oldest married 
children 

(5) Other relatives of head, again grouped by families 

(6) Persons not related to the head 


Head of household: This is the person considered the head by the 
rest of the household, whose name is given when the question, "Who is the 
head of the household?" is asked. It usually is the chief earner, but may 
not be so. An elderly man whose married or unmarried children share his 
home may be considered the head, even though he earns little or nothing at the 
time of the survey. For economic surveys it may be desirable to designate 
the chief earner rather than the head as the principal respondent. If two 
brothers work together on a family farm or in a family business, the older 
brother would be the "head" or "chief earner." 


Other household members: When listed across the page in the order 
specified above, these entries should show (a) the name of the person, (b) how 
the person is related to the head, and (c) how they are related to each other, 
if at all. Examples of suitable descriptions of household members are: 


Wife of head 

Daughter of head 

Son of head’s brother 

Granddaughter or grandson of head: listed as "child of head's son 


(person name and #); if neither 


parent is in household, indicate 
this fact 


Mother or father of head 

Sister or brother of head 
Wife of head’s oldest son 
Lodger, servant, or friend 


If persons unrelated to the head are related to each other, the Lee 
make this clear: e.g., servant, servant’s wife, servant s te ee 4 40 
known to be visitors should be listed last. When relationship 15 i atl 
it is not sufficient to write "visitor" but the added information on " 

the visitor is related to a family member is needed as well. 


For fertility analysis it is particularly important to list all 
children in such a way as CO know the parents to which they belong. That 


" d of head’s second son 
i dchildren are listed as "chil 
Pemeestierxco number appropriate to that son is given. Family relationships 


i ded family so the listing of house- 
become ver complicated in an exten 7 
hold satbece caer be as precise and detailed as needed to effectively sort 


out familial relationships. 


urposes of this section, persons who work as servants 

old in which they sleep most of the time. Thus, a 

he week-end with his/her own family and lives with his/her 
week is a member of the employer’s household. He/she 
would be a member of his/her family’s household only if he/she lived at home 
during most of the year. The income of a servant listed as a member of his 
employer’s household will not be included in the income module of this 
questionnaire since to do so would double count this household’s income. The 
income of a servant who lives with his/her own family belongs to that family. 


For the p 
belong to the househ 
servant who spends t 
employer during the 


4. Reference period. In this section and throughout the question- 
naire by far the most common time period referred to is the past 12 months, 
sometimes stated as the past year. There may be reasons why the survey 
director may want to change this to the past calendar year or to the past 
agricultural year. For example, if the survey is done in February, it may be 
more convenient to take the last calendar year instead. If it is taken in a 
rural area a month after harvest time, it may be more convenient to use the 
agricultural year instead. The project director can decide what is more 
appropriate. It is important, though, that all questions in the interview 
refer to the same 12-month period and that all interviewers are carefully 
instructed to use identical 12-month periods. 


A. Household Roster 


Roster Number 


1) ‘First, | would like to know how many people 
usually live here and eat together in this 
household, counting all adults, children, 

and infants. 

Please tell me who they are.” 


Enter names in columns at right. One name per 
column starting with head. 


‘What is the relationship of this person to 
the head of the household?” 

Enter relationship of each household member 
in box below his name 


Probes -- “Just to make sure I have a complete listing”’: 


a. ‘Are there any persons who usually lived here and ate with you during 
the past year but are away temporarily for some reason?” (If YES, 
continue entering names and relationship to head in successive columns 
to the right of questions 1 & 2 above.) 


b. “Are there any other people such as children, infants, servants and 
their families, or lodgers who were with you during most of the past 
year and have not yet been mentioned?” (If YES, continue entering 
names and relationship to head in successive columns to the right 
of questions 1 & 2 above.) 


ASK FOR ALL PERSONS 


. “Are theee any visitors or friends who were living and eating with 
you for 6 months or more who we have not included?” (If YES, continue 
entering names and relationship to head in successive columns to the 

right of questions 1 & 2 above.) 


OQ 


3) “Is this persona... 
(1) Male 
(2) Female ?” 


4) “How long was he/she present in this household 
during the past 12 months... 

(1) Less than 6 months 

(2) 6 months 

(3) More than 6 months ?” 


5) “In what year was he/she born ee 


“What was his/her age at last birthday?” 
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a ae 
6) “Is he/she able to read, for example, a So 

newspaper ?”” | 
a. “Has he/she ever been to school ?” 

Es No (1) Yes 

Go to Q.7 
b. “Is he/she presently in school ?” 

(0) No (1) Yes 


c. “What was the highest level of year of 
schooling he/she completed ?” 


(1) Informal or religious schooling 


(2) Attended school but did not complete 
any grade 


(3) Some primary--at least one grade 
completed 


(4) Completed primary schooling 


(5) Vocational, technical training 
(post primary) 


(6) Some years of secondary schooling 
(7) Completed secondary schooling 


(8) Vocational, technical training 
(post secondary) 


(9) Attended University or other academic 
institution 


(10) Completed University 


(11) Other (Specify) 


Person Number (from Roster) 


Name 


7) ‘Was he/she ever married?” | 


(0) No (1) Yes 


a. “Is he/she now... 


(1) Married 
(2) Widowed 
(3) Divorced 
(4) Separated?” 


b. “What was his/her age at first marriage?” 


Instructions: If migration module is being used, eliminate question (8) from 
roster. If employment module is being used, eliminate question 
(9) from roster. If both modules are used, eliminate both 
(8) and (9).* 
8) “How long has he/she lived continuously in 
(name of city/town/village)? ” 


(1) Less than a year 
(2) 1—2 years 
(3) 3—4 years 
(4) 5—9 years 
(5) 10 years or over, but not always 
(6) All his/her life 


AGE FOR ALL PERSONS 12 AND OVER 


. “Where did he/she live before coming to 
this place? Wasita... 


& 


(1) City 
(2) A smaller town 
(3) Or a village or rural area?” 


. “In what (region/province/or state) did 
he/she live most of the time while 
growing up ?” Specify 


Go to Q.9 


ed to HEAD or other 
selected members of the household, ask Q’s 8 and 9 for other members. 
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*If employment and/or migration modules are limit 


ASK FOR ALL PERSONS 12 AND OVER 


Person Number (from Roster) 


Name 


9) a. “What did he/she do most of the 
time during the past 12 months? 
Was he/she .. . 


(1) Doing work that contributed to 


household income, either money 
or other benefits -- Go to Q. 9c 


(2) In School 


(3) Doing housework and/or taking 
care of children 


(4) Looking for work, but unable to 
find work; unemployed 


(S) Retired, chronically ill 
(6) Doing something else ?”’ (Specify) 


Enter one answer only 


om 


. “Besides (activity mentioned above) 
some people also work. At any time 
during the past 12 months, did he/she 
work for pay or other benefits ?” 


(0) No --Go to next person or next 
section 


(1) Yes 
c. “Was this work done .. . 
(1) On own farm or family business 
(2) For employer only 
(3) Or both 9” 


d. “What kind of work did he/she do most 
of the time ?” 


List main occupation 


Question Notes: Household Roster 
Procedure for listing--Q. 1 - Q. 2: Begin by listing by name everyone who is 


regarded as normally being a member of this household (whether 
from home) and anyone who has lived there at least six of 
At the same time, list this person’s relationship to HEAD, 
asked questions 1 and 2 probe further by using probes a-c be 
and 2. People who have been there only part of the year are 
as are long-term visitors and servants. For example, a nephew who had lived 
with the household for the past nine months but who has a family elsewhere 
would be included here as a household member (unless he was in school). 
Members of the family who work as servants and live elsewhere with their 
employer should be counted as members of the household only if they resided 
more time in the past year in the household than in their employer’s house. 
An upper limit on the length of time that a member can have been away and 
still be counted as a member of the household will be necessary. We suggest 
an upper limit of six months to absences. For example, a husband who has 
lived and worked away from the household for exactly six months and who is 
still considered by others in the household as being a member would be listed 
in the Household Roster. If he has been away for seven months, he would no 
longer be considered a member of the household for the purposes of this 
Survey; and thus, would not be listed here. Exceptions to the six-month rule 
are students living away from home and members of the Armed Forces. 


Or not away 

the last 12 months. 

After having 

low questions 1 
easily omitted 


Length of residence--Q. 4: After having recorded a list of residents, ask 

how long each person has lived in the household. The response to this question 
can later be used to filter out those who have been listed mistakenly in the 
Household Roster, i.e., those who lived in the household too short a period 
(less than six months) to be pertinent for particular economic analysis. 


Age--Q. 5: Obtaining accurate age reports is difficult in many LDC because 
the respondent may not know even his own age, much less the age of other 
household members. 1/ The required degree of accuracy for age data depends 
on the nature of the study; fairly precise age data are necessary for studies 
of fertility and mortality but a lesser degree of accuracy can be tolerated 
for many economic analyses. Still, care should be taken to maximize the 
accuracy of age reporting. Pretesting suggests that some people know the 
date when they were born but not how old they are. Others know how old they 
are but not their birth date. We have, therefore, shown both questions in 
the questionnaire. Ideally, interviewers would ask both, and one would serve 
as a check for the other. This would improve the accuracy of the age eee 
and would encourage the respondent to give more thought to the pce 

the survey director is convinced that in a particular country one of ce aaeae 
questions does not tap information available to the respondent, then : 

be deleted. In countries utilizing the animal calendar, a check ese 
about the animal year of birth is desirable. In some situations, a - a 
known national occurrence might be used as a reference point. In fact, 


le to 
1/ There is also the problem of "age-heaping"--a tendency for people 
report ages ending with 0 or 5. 
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been furnished with a prepared historical 
pondents. Sometimes it may be helpful to 
to that of some other family member whose 


le, if there is a woman whose age is not known but 
oy: caer ae SOG interviewer may ask how old she was when she had 
that son. The respondent should be encouraged to consult family records 
if available. Note that the desired figure is completed years of age, so 
a child who is 5 1/2 years of age is recorded as 5 years old. In some popula- 
tions it may be impossible to collect information on exact age. In that 
case, the only alternative may be to estimate ages in broad groups. 1/ 


some countries enumerators have 
calendar to aid recall for the res 
try to relate the age of a person 


Education--Q. 6: Only rudimentary questions on education can be collected 
in the household roster. In many LDC, a substantial proportion of the popu- 
lation will have received no formal education. Four education questions are 
suggested for the household roster. The first is a simple literacy question 
asking whether the person is able to read a short item, for example, in a 
newspaper. Since many people may be self-educated, information on formal 
schooling alone may not be a sufficient indicator of educational attainment. 
Ideally one would like to have the respondent actually attempt to read a 
short passage in order to properly answer this question, but this is not 


advisable in a short question sequence. 


The next group of questions elicits information on school attendance. 
The first asks if the individual has ever been to school. If the answer is 
yes, it goes on to ask the highest level of schooling compieted and whether 
they are currently attending school. The question about current school at- 
tendance should be restricted to persons below an appropriate maximum age. 
Current school attendance includes children on vacation who expect to attend 
when school resumes. If the survey interviewing occurs when schools are 
generally closed either for vacation or any other reasons, the question might 
be re-worded to ensure the understanding that school attendance when it is 
in session is what is desired. 


The emphasis in Q. 6c. is on completed years of schooling rather 
than number of years attended. Attendance does not ensure completion; there- 
fore, it is best to rely on completed years as a measure of educational attain- 
ment. Careful instructions should be provided for the enumerator where 
educational institutions are not uniform throughout the survey area. The 
responses indicated in the questionnaire are merely suggestions. They may 
have to be reworded so that the categories are appropriate to the organization 
of the school system of a particular survey country. If educational levels 
are low in a country, the scale should allow for detail at the lower end. If 
almost everyone finishes primary school, there should be more detail at the 
upper end. Unless the levels of schooling are unambiguous, it is best to 
substitute the number of years of schooling completed for the type of school- 
ing completed to increase comparability across types of schools. 


ee eeeettnenepceseeneeseeeeenneeeeeeeen 


1/ For a discussion of the causes of inaccuracies in age data and a 


discussion of collection problems, see Handbook of Population Census 
Methods, United Nations, Series F. No. 5, Rev. 1, Vol. 1, pp. 107 and 
lll, and Vol. III, pp. 3-6. 
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If uncertainty remains over how to code a ce 
an "Other" category is provided with instructions to sp Bs 5 oF eeneatian 
a SPECIFY notation calls for the interviewer to jot down hia eee “ 
remarks during the interview so that the response can be coded od r ae 
procedure introduces a degree of flexibility because not all res tides c ‘ 
be anticipated and pre-coded. At the same time, one does not mk to "lose" 
valuable information by simply ignoring non-conforming responses. It is 
important that these explanatory remarks be noted in the column specific to 
the individual to whom the remarks apply. That is, notes about individuals 
entered randomly on the page will be of no use later because it will be 
unclear to whom the remarks refer. 


While the education of the head may be the single most important 
piece of information regarding education for purposes of economic analysis, 
the education of other family members is often needed. For example, an 
educated son may influence the agricultural methods used on a farm or the 
technology employed in a family business. For fertility analysis the education 
of the wife may be essential as well as the schooling currently being given 
to children in the household. For migration and employment analysis the 
education of every adult is of interest. Since the questionnaire is intended 
to serve the purposes of many users, it is essential that some education 
information be obtained for every member of the household (over 5 years). 


Marital Status--Q. 7: This question should be restricted to persons of some 
minimum age, to be determined with reference to marital patterns in the 
country in question. Three questions on marital status are of interest-- 
whether the person has ever been married, current marital status, and age 
at first marriage. The most commonly used categories for marital status in 
national censuses are (1) never married, (2) widowed, not remarried, (3) di- 
vorced, not remarried, (4) currently married, including common-law or con- 
sensual marriages where prevalent. A category for "separated" is less 
commonly used. 1/ In this scheme, current marital status takes precedence 
over past status. For example, a widow who is currently re-married is coded 
as M, a divorced person currently re-married is coded as M, etc. Please 
note that where somebody has been married more than once, we are interested 
in age at first marriage. 


Modification of this classification may be required to take account 
of special situations, found in the particular culture. To Veby208 degrees 
marital statuses ranging from legal to free unions may co-exist within the 
survey area. Various types of unions would include common-law or consensual 
marriage, concubinage, polygamy, polyandry, and inherited widows. are ; 4 
range of socially acceptable unions may be encountered. A esc with a aad 
census official would be helpful in broadening or sub-classifying revittre: mene 
"married" in the questionnaire and giving meaningful instructions to 


interviewer. 


se because of 
t because the 
or for 


1/ Separated in this context means living apart Erom a oes 
ee marital discord; it does not include couples living ma 
husband is in the Armed Forces, working in a differen ; 


similar reasons. 
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Three questions to measure migration status should be 
included in the household roster if the longer migration sub-module oe oo 
not feasible (or is feasible only for one or two household members). ther- 
wise the migration questions should be deleted, since they appear again in 
sub-module D. Needless to say, the migration sub-module elicits more 
information and should be asked of all adults in the household whenever 
possible. The migration questions need not be asked of children, since they 
usually move as part of a family group. However, the age at which children 
move on their own does vary between countries, so the age range to which 

Q. 8 is applicable should be adjusted accordingly. 


Migration--Q- 8: 


First, a question on how long the person has lived continuously in 
this village/town/city will separate the migrants from the permanent resi- 
dents. It is important that the respondent understand that it is residence 
in the locality and not the dwelling unit which is at issue. Moving from 
one part of town to another or from the inner city to the suburbs is not 
considered a move. Continuous residence is specified because some persons 
may have returned to this place after a stay somewhere else. Return urban- 


rural migration is a common pattern in many LDC. Absence of a year or more 
means that residence was not continuous. 


If the respondent indicates that he or she has lived elsewhere, a 
question on previous place or residence is asked. The designation of former 
residence by name may prove confusing since a number of towns may have the 
same name. Information on whether the previous place of residence was a 
village or rural area, a town, or a city at the time of residence is more 
useful for economic analysis. 


Lastly, for those who have not lived in this place all their lives, 
a question on place of origin is asked. Region, province, or state is 
specified according to local methods of delineating areas. Birthplace is 
purposely not asked because it may not always coincide with the place where 
a person lived during his formative years, i.e., when he was "growing up." 
Since the place where a person grew up may be more indicative of background 
characteristics than birthplace, it is more valuable for most research needs 
to ask the question in this manner. 


Employment--Q. 9: The employment questions in the roster are to be used only 

when the longer employment sub-module is not feasible (or is feasible only for 

Some members of the household). The importance of getting adequate employment 

data cannot be emphasized sufficiently. Employment is a major determinant 

of income level and income distribution; it is likely to have a bearing on 

migration decisions as well as being affected by migration status; emp loyment 

of women and children may help to explain fertility. If the survey obtains 

= Mall aad about everyone’s work activities are useful for keeping 

agonal various sources of income. For all these reasons every effort should 
made to include the full employment sub-module (B) in the survey. If this 


is not feasible, Q. 9 will provide at least a bare minimum of employment 
information. 
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For the sake of consistency with the migration questions in the 
roster, it is suggested that the employment questions be asked of all pareaee 


aged 12 and over. However, in some countries children work 
e 
age limit should be lowered. arlier, and the 


The reference period for employment data should be the past year 
Current status, that is, working status on the day, week, or month of the ; 
survey, may be misleading in an LDC because much work is seasonal in nature 
and frequent changes in type of work are not uncommon. 


It should be emphasized that "work" is a complex term in the context 
of a developing economy. Throughout this questionnaire "work" will mean an 
economically productive activity--that is an activity which contributes to the 
national product. The product of the activity can be intended for own con- 
sumption or for consumption by others. Thus work will include paid labor 
(whether paid in cash, in kind, or by other benefits such as food, housing, 
goods or services) as well as unpaid labor for own or family enterprise. In 
the latter case it is often difficult to untangle market activities from 
household activities--that is, activities which do not contribute to GNP. 
Typical market activities would include: planting; weeding; picking of crops 
for sale or processing; making farm or business equipment and implements; care 
of non-household animals; hunting; fishing; gathering of foodstuffs or fuel; 
helping customers in a store, restaurant, or other business; making items for 
sale or trade; and making or preparing items for use in activities mentioned 
above. "Work" would not include cleaning and/or repairing one’s own house, 
caring for one’s own children, gathering firewood for use by one’s own house- 
hold or fetching one’s own water from the well. However, if these activities 
were performed for another household in exchange for money or other goods and 
services, they would be considered "work." Finally, leisure activities are 
not included in work. The researcher should give clear instructions to 
the interviewer as to the work status of specific activities in advance of 
the field work considering the type of area under study and the kinds of pro- 
ductive activity going on there. It is important that the concept of work be 
well-understood so that data from different interviews is comparable. 


Three questions are asked in an attempt to establish whether this 
person performed any activities which contributed to the national product. 
Since the first question is interested solely in the individual’s primary 
activity (that activity to which he/she devoted most of his/her time), only 
one answer is to be specified. Knowing an jndividual’s primary activity is 
a good clue as to how productive, in an economic sense, that person is. ; 
Students, retirees, or housewives are not likely to work a large number oO 
hours but they may well perform some economic tasks. 


For women, children, and possibly some others, melee ae 
(including unpaid work on a family farm or in a family business - — ~~ 
secondary activity. Q. 9b attempts to discover LE people who bret. a cote 
not their primary activity did engage in some economically produ 
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asked of all respondents who indicated that they did some work in 
determine whether the work was done on own or family account or 

was done for an employer, or whether they did both. Work on own farm or 
business are easily understood. "Work for an employer" includes work for 
anyone else--a small employer, business firm or other institution in the 
formal or informal sector, including government employment and service in the 


Armed Forces. 


Q. 9c is 
order to 


Finally Q. 9d is a brief question on the respondent’s main 
occupation. See the write-up of Q. 6 in the Adult Employment Module for a 
description of the issues relating to the occupation question. 
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B. ADULT EMPLOYMENT SUB-MODULES 


There are two employment sub-modules, one for adults 
children. They are similar, but the adult module is more cohslie 
ployment questions should be addressed to each household me 
over individually. A brief overview of the economic resear 
which underlie these modules is in order. 


the other for 
te. The en- 
mber aged 8 or 

ch objectives 


First, the economist is interested in the amount of employment which 
a person has rather than some arbitrarily defined dichotomy such as being or 


not being in the “labor force," or being employed vs. being unemployed. Since 
in LDC, work rarely fits into the pattern of a standard work week of 40 hours 
(or 48), the question to ask is not whether a person worked but how much 
he/she worked. This is the relevant question for the self-employed as well 

as people who are employed intermittently, or make a living by doing more than 
one job. It is also the relevant question for women and children, who seldom 
work full-time. The amount of employment is best measured in terms of time 
(weeks, days, hours, etc.). One advantage of a time measure is that it can 
be summed across individuals to obtain an estimate for the household as a 
whole. The difficulty is that people may not recall work time accurately 
when their work pattern is irregular. However, any approximation to time 
worked is more valuable than merely knowing whether a person did or did not 
work an arbitrarily specified minimum number of hours. 


Second, the reference period in which the economist is interested 
is a year. Data for shorter periods are affected by the accidents of seasonal 
employment variations. Moreover, income data usually cover the past year, 
and employment data should relate to the same period so that the influence of 
employment patterns on income can be studies. Although work is a salient 
aspect of people’s lives, it is difficult for those with irregular work pat- 
terns to recall their employment experience over an entire year. Accuracy 
would be improved if the same family could be interviewed several times during 
a year; but presumably the questionnaire will be used with one-shot surveys. 1/ 
Thus we must recognize that the data on amount of annual employment indicate 
only the rough amounts. 


Third, for economic analysis we are interested in the kind of work 
a person does, i.e., occupation and employment status (self-employment 7s 
working for others). In a longer module industry should also be obtained; it 
is omitted here in the interest of brevity. Occupation or a description of 
the person’s usual activity will usually indicate whether the person 48 & 
ployed in the modern sector or in more traditional pursuits. 


rs are useful for income 
for measuring the economic 
sequences of migra- 
In the case of 


Fourth, pay rates of employed family membe 
analysis, for identifying work of low productivity, 
benefits of education, for an analysis of the economic con 
tion, and for estimating the economic value of children. 


nl 
— — ————_——_—_—- — — 


st year’s income although 


1/. Incidentally, surveys normally ask about the sags employment. Indeed, 


this is not easier to recall than the past year 


the two are interrelated. és 


about pay rates helps to explain how families choose be- 
dditional children. Pay rates can be obtained only 
where family members jointly operate a farm or 
individual to the income of the enter- 
Income information will be 


women, information 
tween market work and a 
for wage and salary workers; 
business, the contribution of each 
prise cannot be reported by respondents. 
obtained in the income sub-module. 


Fifth, it is desirable to know something about the adequacy and 
dependability of the major source of employment. That is, we need to find 
out whether a family relies on its farm or business for an adequate income, 
or supplements this income by other kinds of work; whether individual family 
members depend on one fairly steady job or scrape together a living by taking 


secondary jobs. 


For the women it is important to inquire specifically about work 
done at home and work done away from home. In the first place, work done at 
home may be overlooked unless the women are asked about it. Secondly, work 
at home is generally regarded as more compatible with childcare than work 
away from home--an important element in fertility decisions. For both men 
and women work at home may be less "modernizing" than work away from home. 
It is easier to inquire about place of work from men and women than to have 
a different questionnaire form for males and females. 


If at all possible the appropriate employment questions should be 
asked for all family members 8 years or over. If some family members are 
omitted, it is no longer possible to estimate the amount of work input by the 
family as a whole. To be sure, work done by the head and other adults is of 
primary importance; but if one wants to understand the anatomy of the labor 
market and of income distribution, work done by women and children cannot be 
disregarded. Information on work by women and children also is essential 
for the analysis of fertility decisions and to a lesser extent, migration 
decisions. Work by young people has a particularly important bearing on their 
migration patterns. In brief, if the employment questions are limited to only 
the head and/or his wife, the usefulness of the survey for economic analysis 
is substantially reduced. 


The decision to ask no employment questions for children under 8, 
minimal information for children 8 and 9, more for children 10-14, and the 
full sequence for those 15 or over is of course somewhat arbitrary. These 


“ha a may be modified according to circumstances in the area under 
Study. 


Ideally, one would like to interview each family member 8 years or 
older personally about his or her own employment. If that is not feasible, 
the major respondent--head or wife--may have to supply the information for 
others. If he or she is unable to do this, some compromise may be worked 
out. For example, the head may know about the work of his sons, the wife 
about her own and that of her daughters. In a joint family, the key member 
of each sub-unit may have to be interviewed (i.e., each brother may be asked 
about himself, his wife, and children). The particular compromise which is 
most suitable depends on the kind of population being interviewed, and has 
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to be decided on a survey-by-survey basis. 
households husbands and wives are quite well 
household members. If absolutely necessary, 


shortened, or asked only about head and wife. In the latter case however, the 
employment questions in the roster should be asked about all other household 
members aged 8 and over. Whatever decision is made on the basis of a pre- 
test, the interviewers should be given clear instructions as to who May serve 
as respondent and follow these instructions consistently. 


The pretests Suggested that in most 
informed about the work of other 
the employment questions may be 


A questionnaire for obtaining more detailed employment data is pro- 
vided in Appendix I. 
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B. Adult Employment 


Il individuals 15 years or older from the household roster. Indicate 


Select a 
ow) and name (roster -- row 2) 


person number (roster -- top f 


Person Number (from Roster) 


1) “What did he/she do most of the time during 
the past 12 months ? Was he/she 


(1) Doing work that contributed to house— 
hold income, either money or other 
benefits __ Skip to Q. 4 


(2) Looking for work, but unable to find 
work; unemployed 


(3) In school (If young person) 


(4) Doing housework and/or taking care of 
children (If woman or child) 


(S) Retired, chronically ill 


(6) Doing something else’ (specify) 


Enter one answer only 


“Besides (activity mentioned above) 
some people also work. At any time 

during the past 12 months, did he/she 
work for pay or other benefits ?” 


(1) Yes -- Skip to Q. 4 


a. “Did he/she work as a family 


helper at any time during the past 
year, for example, helping the 

family on a farm, with a business, 
caring for a garden or for animals, 
or making things for sale?” 


(0) No-GotoQ. 3 


(1) Yes -- Skip to Q. 4 
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Ask only of those people who have not worked: 


3) ‘Would he/she have liked to have worked if 
the right kind of work had been available ?” 
(1) Yes -- Go to Q. 3a 
(2) Maybe; Uncertain -- Go to Q. 3a 
(0) No -- Go to next person or next 
section 


a. “‘What were the main reasons he/she 
did not work?” 


(1) Inability to find suitable 
work; unemployment 

(2) Age (too young; too old) 

(3) Husband/father disapproves; 
social customs 

(4) Poor health; disability 

(S) Busy with housework 

(6) Busy with children; no suit— 
able childcare available 

(7) In school 

(8) Other (Specify) 


Enter as many as applicable 


Go to next person or to next section 


“Thinking of all the work he/she did last 
year, was it done mostly at home or mostly 
away from home?” 


(1) Mostly at home; adjacent to home 
(2) Mostly away from home 
(3) Both; uncertain which predominated 


“Thinking of all the work he/she 
did last year, was this work done... 


(1) On own farm or business—Ask Q. 6, 
then skip to Q. 8 : 


(2) For employer only_ ~ Ask Q. 7, then 
ask Q. 8 


(3) Or both?” __ Ask Q. 6 and Q. 7, then 
Q.8 


3] 


ee a ;-—_{—}— 


Ask of persons who worked on own farm or 


business 


“When he/she was working on his/her own farm or 
business what kind of work did he/she 


do?” 


Interviewer: Record main occupation 
Ask of persons who worked for employer 

7) ‘When he/she was employed by others during 
the last year what kind of work was he/she 
doing most of the time?” 


Interviewer: Record main occupation 


a.* “How much money was he/she paid when per per 
he/she was doing this kind of work?” amount amount 


pay period i pay period 


b.* “Did (does) he/she receive any other 
benefits such as meals, agricultural 
products, housing, or the like on 
this job?” 


(0) No -- Skip to Q. 8 
(1) Yes 


“Considering all benefits other than money he/she per per 
received during the year, how much amount amount 

would this have cost if it had sisi ee —_—__—_ 
been purchased?” i pay period | pay period 


Specify money amount 


“In addition to their principal job some 
people have an extra or second job. Did 
he/she have an extra or second job with an 
employer at any time during the past 12 
months ?”’ 


(0) No-GotoQ.9 


(1) Yes--Go to Q. 8a 


a. “Did (does) he/she have an extra 
job... 
(1) All year 
(2) Most of the year 
(3) Only for a short time?” 


*Delete if Qs. 24 to 29 in Income Module (pp. 75—76) are asked. 
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9) “Considering all jobs, how many weeks 
during the last 12 months was he/she 
not working at all, neither part—time 
nor full—time (aside from paid va— 
cations)?” 


Specify number of weeks not working at all 


If four weeks or more entered here, Go to Q. 9a 
otherwise Go to Q. 10 


a. ““What were the reasons why he/she did 
not work during these weeks ?” 


(1) Illness 

(2) Vacation; festivals, holidays 

(3) In school 

(4) Seasonal lull in work 

(S) No work available; unemployment-- 
no mention of seasonal factors 

(6) Looking for job; between jobs 

(7) Busy with housework; children 

(8) Other (Specify) 


Enter as many as applicable 


10) “How many hours did he/she work last 
week, counting all jobs ?” 
Specify number 


a. “In weeks when he/she was working 
during the last 12 months did 
he/she usually work (cite hours 
mentioned above) hours, or what 
was his/her usual working time ?” 


11) “For him/her which months usually are the 
most busy during the year ?” 
Specify names of months and Go to 
Q. 1Ja. If no busy period, enter 
not applicable (NA) and Go to Q. 12 


a. ‘“About how many hours per week does 
he/she work during this most busy 
period ?” 


— #weeks 


12) ‘For him/her which months usually are the 
least busy during the year?” 


Specify names of months and go to Q. 12a 
if no least busy period, enter not 
applicable (NA) and go to next person or 
next section 


a. “About how many hours per week does 
he/she work during this least busy 
period?” 


Go to next person or next section 
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Question Notes: Employment 


The interviewer may follow either of two sequences: 


(1) By topic--Ask employment questions about each relevant household 
member in turn; then ask fertility questions for all adult women 
in turn; then ask migration questions for all adults in turn. 


(2) By person--Inquire about first male’s employment, followed 
immediately by his migration. Then Proceed to second male and 
cover both areas, etc., for all males. Next, start with first 
female and ask employment, fertility and migration questions conse- 
cutively. Then do the same for the second female, etc. If one 
respondent provides the information for all household members, it 
does not matter which method is used, but the procedure adopted 
should be used consistently to avoid omissions. If several house- 
hold members serve as respondents, method (2) is clearly preferable. 


Q. 1: This question is designed to get the primary activity of the respondent 
during the past 12 months. The primary activity is the activity to which 
he/she devoted most time. Knowledge of primary activity is a good clue as to 
how productive a person is likely to be (e.g., students and retirees generally 
are not expected to work a great deal). Several coded choices are read to the 
respondent, but he is to pick only one answer. 


The choices to be read to the respondent are, for the most part, 
self-explanatory. Work and employment as used in this module will be defined 
as in the household roster to include all activity which contributes to GNP. 
Work that contributes to household income is defined to include work for 
payments in cash and/or kind. It is important that the respondent understand 
that such benefits as meals, goods, (for example, a share of the harvest), 
free rent, etc., are also to be considered income since in some sectors of the 
economy this may be a common means of payment. If work remunerated in this 
fashion were neglected, an inaccurate representation of the labor market would 
result. 


The category "In School" includes all education situations in which 
the individual must pay to participate or in which he receives no ppyoryee An 
apprenticeship would be considered "school" if no benefits such as tips, room F 
and board, or wages were attached to the position. If side payment 1s received, 
it would be "Work that Contributed to Household Income. 


Doing housework and caring for children have been combined ae ekaa 
these activities are often carried on concurrently. This answer is  anttae 
only to women and children unless it is customary in a eee ae raha 
culture for other individuals (e.g., elderly men) to care for the c 

If after reading the codes which apply to CHE deanna 
insists he/she has done several of the enumerated ak ee as respondents 
will be necessary to determine which activity occupied ee toritiaa"te 
time. It might be of value to have a pre-established set of p 
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t the interviewer on this question. For example, if after probing, the 
respondent still insists he/she spends the same amount of time at two of the 

iviti (e.g., taking care of children and doing work that contributed to 
Ror icons). then an interviewer might be instructed beterebenmd to give 
priority to "doing work that contributed to household income. Finally, it 
should be emphasized in training that interviewers should proceed to Q. 2 for & 
cases in which the respondent gives answers fitting into code categories ‘2-6. 
They should skip to Q. 4 if response category 1 is designated. 


assis 


individual’s primary activity may be something other 
sufficient information to infer that he/she was not 
engaged in market work. For example, a person who is primarily a housewife 
may also help on a farm or in the family business or make such things as 
baskets or processed foods for sale in the market. Similarly a child whose 
primary activity is attending school may work on the family farm or in the 
family business or sell goods and services in the market outside school hours 
or during vacations. Q. 2 makes a direct determination as to whether the 
person did any productive or market-type work during the last year. Emphasis 
here is on any work. If the respondent did as little as six days of work (not 
necessarily continuous) in the last year, then data on this should be obtained. 
Two functions are served by this question. First, in the case in which an 
adult does no productive work of any kind, he is skipped out of this section 
after a final question on the reason he did no work. Second, by enumerating 
all the different types of productive activities the respondent is encouraged 
to review all the activities he/she was engaged in and the stage is set for 
the employment questions which follow. It is desirable, initially, to allow 
the respondent to decide what he/she considered work and then to probe for 
other productive activity which may have been neglected. 


O.o2s » She fact that an 
than market work is not 


Q. 2a: If a "No" response is given to Q. 2, the interviewer will wish to 
probe further to be sure the person did not omit work activities which are 
marginal or are done within the family. In LDC people often do work as un- 
paid family workers, and it has been found that such work tends to be under- 
reported. By asking a separate question about such work, we hope to prevent 
omission of these important economic activities. Q. 2a briefly provides a 
few examples of what may be considered "marginal" activities with the idea 
of triggering the respondent’s memory. Other examples may, of course, be 
ee for these if particular activities are common to an area under 
Study. 


At this point people who answer "Yes" to either Q. 2 or Q 2a are 
sent to Q. 4 to begin the sequence of questions on job specifics. The "No" 
responses to Q. 2a have apparently done no market work; therefore, they are 
directed to Q. 3 applicable only to non-workers. 


» 3, Q. 3a: The purpose of this sequence of questions is to provide infor- 
mation which will enable researchers and planners to distinguish between the 
voluntary and involuntary absence of market work among those who have not 
worked in the past 12 months. Conventional labor force Surveys usually use 

looking for work" as a criterion for identifying the unemployed. However, 
Some people who want to work become so discouraged that they no longer look. 
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Also, in LDC work more often is obtained throu 
by contacting employment offices and the like. 
realistic in the LDC setting. 


gh relatives or friends than 
Thus Q. 3 and Q. 3a are more 


Q. 3: Q. 3 serves as a lead-in to Q. 3a. If the answer to Q. 3 is "Yes," 
the interviewer is instructed to ask Q. 3a. If the answer is "No." the i t 
viewer is instructed to proceed to the next member of the household to ie Pe 
interviewed or to ask this individual the questions in the next module, 


Q. 3a: If a non-working person indicates a desire to work, there are 

several possible explanations for not working, and Q. 3a enables the re- 
searcher to determine the reasons. The person may be unable to find suitable 
work, and therefore, be involuntarily unemployed or "underutilized." On the 
other hand, conflicts between working and other responsibilities such as 
school, housework, or childcare, may prevent the person from accepting a job. 
Finally, circumstances beyond the individual’s control such as old age, social 
norms, or disabilities may preclude the possibility of employment. Of course, 
there may be a combination of reasons, and they should all be marked. Q. 3 
and Q. 3a also may give some interesting indications regarding attitudes of 
non-working women toward employment. 


Q. 4: "Work done at home" means work that is done in or around the house or 
the compound. It includes such things as tending a vegetable garden adjacent 
to the house, maintaining a fruitstand at the front door, making handicrafts 
for sale, etc. Work at home is often a good indicator of a traditional work 
situation as opposed to a modern one. Furthermore, it is generally thought to 
be compatible with childraising and thus characterizes many women’s employment 
experiences. Work done away from home involves work that is done some distance 
from the house even though it is in the same community. It is often,, though 
not necessarily, modern in nature. When people work on a farm, they may or 
may not be working close to home. The respondent should be the judge whether 
such work is "adjacent to home" or "away from home," or a mixture of the two. 


Occupation (Q. 6 and Q. 7) in combination with location of work 
should provide a picture of the degree of modernity which characterizes the 
respondent’s employment situation as well as the extent to which childcare 
responsibilities and productive work activities are compatible. The latter 
will be especially important when analyzing the determinants of female labor 
participation and fertility behavior. 


Q. 5: The response to this question establishes employment status and pro- 
vides a filter for the questions on employment characteristics. The major : 
distinction being drawn is between self or family employment and employment by 
someone else. In an LDC quite a few people are likely to work on their aT 
account as well as for some outside employer in any given year. For aver e, 
those who own small farms may also work as hired laborers for others. Ss 
this case, the researcher will want to know particulars about ae at 
employment, so the respondent is directed to answer both Q. 6 and Q. 
employment characteristics. 


sily understood by 


" " not be ea 
In some cases the term "employer may ution (firm) for 


the respondent. It is meant to denote a person OF instit 
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whom he/she receives wages or salary 
SAGE acdc tein ages be a farmer who owns land and hires 
ee work or it could be an owner of a machine (such as a taxi) or 
factory who hires individuals to operate the machine(s). eh be an 
artisan or vendor who hires a helper. The government is included as an 
employer, as are institutions, so that civil servants, military personnel, 
and a priest or janitor working for pay for a church, would respond in the 


affirmative to this question. 


Working for self can be clearly understood. However, there may be 
a question as to just how close a relative must be and/or how close the work 
relation must be to be considered "family." In case of doubt, let the re- 
spondent decide whether he views his employer as a member of the family or 


primarily as an employer. 


Q. 6: For those people who are self or family employed, the question estab- 
lishes the respondent’s occupation--farmer, trader, blacksmith, barber, etc.-- 
and will provide some information on the work skills this individual possesses, 
Some respondents may indicate an industry rather than an occupation. For 
example, someone may say that he works for the railroad or in a hospital. 

This does not tell us whether he is a skilled professional, a clerk, an un- 
skilled worker, or what. In these cases the interviewer should probe a little 
further to clarify. This can be done by asking the respondent, "What duties 
did you carry out on this job? Anything else?" 


The recording of the response can be done in one of two ways. The 
researchers can supply the interviewer with an occupational code from a pre- 
established list of occupational categories. Alternatively, the interviewer 
can simply record the respondent’s exact response, and the occupational code 
can be assigned in the office during the coding process. The latter method 
will usually insure a higher degree of comparability between data collected 
by different enumerators. 


If the respondent was engaged in self/family employment only, the 
interviewer should proceed to Q. 8. If the respondent performed work for an 
employer as well, the interviewer should go to Q. 7. 


Q. 7: For those who have been employed by others in the last 12 months the 
question should establish the occupation. In some cases the individual will 
have worked for a number of employers, performing jobs which fall into a 
variety of occupational classifications. The best way to handle this situa- 
tion is to have respondents think of the job that they held for the longest 
time during the period of the last 12 months. This is true also in cases 
where respondents have changed jobs during the year. The respondent should 
consider the job held for the longest time when answering this question. For 
example, if a respondent changed employers in February, and the interview is 
being taken in December; then the most recent job is the principal one. If, 
however, he has just switched jobs a month ago; the one he held previously 
Should be considered in answering this question. In general, the respondent 
Should be encouraged to think of the employment that occupied "most of his/her 
time"; information on secondary employment is gathered later (Q. 8). 
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- 7, Q. 7a and Q. 7b: Wages and/or Salary are clearly essential variables 
for many types of economic analyses. These questions represent an attempt t 
get the pay rate associated with work for others in the last 12 months Th ; 
responses are useful in determining amount and type of payment (cash me ae 
kind). They may also indicate whether underutiliza 
was present, although it must be realized that wage rates also reflect the 
effects of other characteristics of the labor market such as presence of 
unions or monopsonistic employers. - /a and Q. 7b should be deleted if 


questions 24 through 29 in the income module are asked in full. 


Q. 7a: In this question the respondent is asked about cash payments for work 
performed on the job specified in Q. 7, i.e., the job on which he/she spent 
most time. The question is worded broadly so that the respondent can indi- 
cate the pay rate in terms of the pay period that is most familiar to him/her. 
In some cases individuals are paid daily or weekly, and in others they may be 
paid biweekly, monthly, or for the entire harvest period. In some instances 
respondents are paid by the completed job such as building a house or picking 
a bushel of tomatoes. In this case the interviewer should be instructed to 
ask the respondent how long it takes to do this amount of work and to then 
use that measure as the pay period. 


tion due to low productivity 


Q. 7b: The purpose of this question is to insure that payment in the form of 
goods and services (food, meals, housing, etc.), is also included in the sunm- 
mary measure of wages and salary since payment in kind is a fairly frequent 
form of remuneration in some regions and in particular sectors of some econo- 
mies. Those who do (did) receive such form of payment are asked to estimate 
how much they would have had to pay for the goods and other benefits they re- 
ceived over the last 12 months if they had had to pay for them. This payment 
must refer to the job specified in Q. 7 above and not to all jobs. People may 
not know exactly how much their payments in kind are worth. Even a rough 
estimate is better than omission of this kind of income. At the same time, 
the interviewer must guard against duplication. In Q. 7a the word money 
should be stressed, so that income in-kind will not be included twice. Finally, 
it should be noted that the pay period for income-in-kind need not necessarily 
be the same as the pay period for cash income. For example, an individual may 
be paid a sum of money per week, but may receive some quantity of grain per 
harvest season or a house for an entire year. Interviewers should be in- 
structed to check carefully for such differences in pay periods between pay~ 
ments in cash and payments in kind. 


Q. 8: Information on secondary employment is needed to obtain an accurele 
estimate of total working time. It may also be useful in ne pied ' 
spondent’s perception of the adequacy of the work and pay eRrRce tp-per 
the principal employment (indicated in Q. 6 and Q. 7 above). 1 ae aie 
provide data on remedies available to respondents when a ae pao Sree 
or pay is provided by the principal employer. Some confuse ; / pag ea 

a respondent has changed jobs within the last year. As ge yee during 
above, the respondent should consider the job held for the if a ae 
the year as his principal job. The other job, however, ee ~ doe. ae 

ered a second job. Rather, "second job" refers to extra 1a00 
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bs already mentioned. 


tly with the principal jo 
to and usually concurrentiy bse eet toa 


addition pondent has had several extra jobs, 


In cases where the res 
structed to think of all of them. 


ther the secondary job(s) was (were) performed through- 
the year will provide information as to how perman- 
is (was) and/or if it was subject to seasonal 


Q. 8a: Knowledge of whe 
out the year or only part of 
ent the secondary employment 
variations. 


In many LDC underutilization of labor is a serious problem but difficult 
/ This question is the beginning of a sequence and designed to re- 
veal approximate time devoted to work and to determine the extent to which the 
respondent’s employment situation is subject to seasonal or other variations. 

Q. 6 — Q. 8 hopefully have set the stage for this question, leading the re- 
spondent to think of all the different kinds of work he/she may have been doing. 


Q. 9: 


to measure.l 


This question asks those who have not worked every week, how many 
weeks there were when they were not working at all. It should be noted that 
this question asks the respondent to consider all jobs--self-employment, unpaid 
family work, and work for an employer--performed over the last 12 months. 


A clear definition of "no work at all" must be provided to the inter- 
viewers before they go into the field. Researchers will want to specify some 
maximum number of hours in a work week that a respondent may have worked and 
still be included in the category "not working at all." In so doing one source 
of non-comparability between interviewers will be minimized. The minimum 
should be set quite low (e.g., one or two hours per week) so that total house- 
hold work effort will not be understated. Here, again, respondent’s who are 
family workers may have some difficulty distinguishing clearly between work 
and non-work. To be of maximum assistance to the respondent the interviewer 
should have the definition of work (activities that contribute to GNP) well 
in mind and should be ready to assist the respondent should he/she have any 
questions. 


Counting weeks may be another problem. The respondent may only be 
able to recall that he/she worked during harvest season, during school vaca- 
tions, during the tomato canning season, etc., but was not working the rest of 
the year. The interviewer might then find out from more knowledgeable persons 
in the household or in the village how many weeks such employment is likely 


SS ee ee ee) te ee 


1/ For a more detailed discussion of the problem of underutilization see: 
International Labor Organization, "Meeting of Experts on Measurement of 
Underemployment ," Working Paper #1, Concepts and Methods of Measurement 
of Underemployment, M.E.M.U./D. 1., Geneva, 1963; Oshima and Hidayat, 
Differences in Labor Utilization Concepts in Asian Censuses and Surveys 
and Suggested Improvements," Council for Asian Manpower Studies, Discus- 
Sion Paper Series No. 74-06, University of the Philippines, Quezon City, 
July, 1974; David Turnham, Employment Problems in Less Developed Countries: 


A Review of the Evidence, Development Centre of the OECD, Paris, 1971. 
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to last. Or he/she might assist respondents in t 
count weeks by breaking the year into seasons or 
periods or by relating weeks to significant events in respondents’ dail lif 
In other cases the interviewer might help by asking whether the work A on 7 
more than half the year or less than half; then he/she might continue to 
probe whether it was more or less than a quarter year (or 3/4th) etc. This 
question is perhaps the most important one in the entire employment module. 
Therefore, the interviewer should Spare no effort to hel 


p the respondent 
arrive at the best possible estimate. 


heir effort to recall and 
other meaningful time 


Q. 9a: The reasons for not working for four or more weeks will reveal 
whether the respondent experienced a lengthy period of unemployment due to 
the seasonal factors and other labor market related causes or to school or 
family demands on his/her time, or other circumstances such as illness. Thus 
we obtain further information about underutilization of available labor time. 
The time period for which no reasons are asked (here 3 weeks or less without 
work) may be varied from country to country, but it is Suggested that it not 
be so short that very brief or temporary interruptions of employment receive 
unnecessary attention. . 

: Sa 
Q. 10 - Q. 12: The major purpose of these questions is to estimate hours 
worked by the respondent. When hours vary seasonally or erratically, such 
an estimate is not easy to obtain. Thus it is advantageous to start with the 
time unit which can be most easily recalled--the past week. 


Q. 10: The question refers specifically to the work of the week prior to the 
interview meaning the past seven days. Conventional labor force surveys 
usually have succeeded in collecting this information without too much diffi- 
culty. The answers will give the respondent a meaningful number with which 
to compare other weeks throughout the year. Incidentally, Q. 10 also provides 
a linkage with conventional labor force surveys. Note, that the total number 
of hours should include all jobs no matter how little time was spent at them. 
Thus, even if a person worked only one or two hours (whichever is the minimum 
that has been set) these would be recorded here. The interviewer may have to 
help the respondent by finding out how many hours on the average the respon- 
dent worked and how many days of the last seven he/she worked. 


Some rural respondents may not know how many hours they work per day 
because they do not have watches and do not count time by the hour. In that 
case, meals or the position of the sun are means of dividing the day ronal 
segments about which the interviewer can probe in more detail. For eam e, 
one may ask what portion of the time the person works between tere ts 
and between noon and sunset, etc. The most useful way of doing this aris ‘a 
on local conditions. Asking about other activities typically occurring in the 
time segment may help to arrive at an estimate of working time. 


f mber 
Q. 10a: This question serves to separate those with a fairly regular nu 


; ts 
of hours of weekly work activity from those with highly paipesatannet = Q. 10 
throughout the year. The respondent is reminded of his/her resp 


4] 


and asked if he/she usually worked this number of hours per week. If the 
response to this question is "yes, the same, then the same number given in 

Q. 10 is to be filled in for the "number of hours worked per week” in Q. 10a. 
If the previous week was an unusual work week, but the respondent usually 
works some regular number of hours; that number should be used in Q. 10.a 

The "large variations" box should be checked only if working hours are subject 
to large seasonal variations or are quite irregular. If the interviewer con- 
cludes that they fluctuate within a narrow range such as two to four hours, 

it is permissible and preferable to indicate the range. It should be stressed 
during interviewer training that the question asks about the number of hours 
per week that the respondent actually works--not what his work schedule is. 


Q. ll and Q. 12: Many people are subject to large seasonal variations in 
their workload. Q. 11 and Q. 12 are designed to ascertain which months were 


peak months and which months were slack months for the respondent as well as 
to arrive at some quantitative estimate of the number of months included in 


these periods. 


Most busy and least busy are defined in terms of the number of hours 
per week devoted to work effort. Recall may be a problem here, though presum- 
ably it would be quite easy for an interviewer to relate the months to some- 
thing meaningful to the respondent such as seasons, harvest, or holidays. 

(See comments for Q. 9.) 


Q. lla: An estimate of the number of hours per week worked during the most 
busy periods provides further qualitative information on seasonal work patterns 
as well as quantitative information useful for estimating annual amount of 
work. 


Q. 12a: This question is parallel to Q. lla in that it asks for number of 
hours worked during the least busy periods. 
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B.(1) CHILDREN’S EMPLOYMENT SUB-MODULE 


The children’s employment module is considerably shorter than the 
adult employment module and is designed to measure whether the child worked or 
not (ages 8-9 years) and to provide a rough estimate for those aged 10-14 years 
of the amount and type of work. Since the questions comprising the si os 
employment module are identical to those found in the adult modules, the reader 
is directed to the discussion of questions in those sections. Note, however 
that several minor changes in response format have been made in Q. i making it 
more appropriate to the employment situations of children. 


The only questions directed to 8-9 year olds (Q. 1 and Q. 2) are 
designed simply to determine whether or not the individual has done work that 
contributed to household income in the past 12 months. No detail is demanded 
since the work of small children is interspersed with play, and thus, an exact 
measure of hours of work contributed may not be particularly meaningful for 
this age group. Questions 3-8, asked only of individuals aged 10-14, are 
designed to obtain a more complete measure of the amount of serious work and 
the kind of work performed. The age groupings appropriate for the population 
being surveyed will depend on the economic, social, and cultural conditions of 
each country and on the objectives of the survey. It might be appropriate in 
some countries to lower the 8, 10, and 14 year cut-off points. This will be 
indicated best in a carefully conducted pretest. 


It is worth reiterating the point that data on children’s employment 
is very useful for economic analysis. Amount of work done by children may 
affect fertility decisions; if children can be expected to make significant 
contributions to family income, the opportunity costs to the parents of a 
large family are likely to be reduced. 


If the research is interested in the demand for educational services, 
child employment levels are a factor of relevance. Again it is a question of 
opportunity costs; if a child does a significant amount of work, the oppor- 
tunity cost of substituting school time for work time are likely to be high 
for both the family and society. 


Measures of child employment are relevant to other issues as well. 
In cases where total family production or work effort and income are being ; 
calculated, the children’s contribution should not be ignored. Differentia . 
work patterns between male and female children may be of LEE eee ; 
in a study investigating the often observed phenomena in LDC of male p ye 
ence in fertility. Migration decisions may be affected by childhood employ 


ment experiences and opportunities. 
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B. Children’s Employment 


Select children aged 8—14 years from the household roster. Indicate person 
number (roster - top row) and name (roster -- row 1) 


Name 


1) ‘What did he/she do most of the time 
during the past 12 months? Was 
he/she ... 

(1) Doing work that contributed to 
household income, either money 
or other benefits -- Skip to Q. 4 

(2) In school 

(3) Doing housework and/or taking 
care of children 

(4) Neither work nor schooling was 
primary activity; playing and 
having fun 

(5) Looking for work, but unable to 
find work; unemployed 

(6) Doing something else ?” (Specify) | 

Enter one answer only 


“Besides (activity mentioned above) 
some children also work. At any time 
during the past 12 months did he/she 

work for pay or other benefits 9» 


ASK FOR ALL CHILDREN AGED 8—14 


(1) Yes -- Skip to Q. 4 


P= No 

a. “Did he/she work as an unpaid 
family helper at any time 
during the past year, for 
example, helping the family 
on a farm, with a business, 
caring for a garden or for 
animals, or making things 
for sale 2” 


(0) No-Go toQ.3 
(1) Yes -. Skip to Q. 4 


ASK FOR CHILDREN AGED 10-14 


Person Number (from Roster) 
Name 


Ask only of those children 10—14 who 
have not worked: 


3) ‘Would he/she have liked to have 
worked if the right kind of work 
had been available ?” 


(1) Yes 
(2) Maybe; uncertain 
(0) No 


Go to next person or to next section 


“Thinking again, of all the work 
he/she did in the last year, was 
this work done... 


(1) On the family farm or business -- Ask 
Q. 5, then skip to Q. 7 

(2) For employer only -- Ask Q. 6, 
then ask Q. 7 

(3) Or both ” -- Ask Q. 5 and Q. 6, 

then Q. 7 


Ask of persons who worked on family farm 
or business 


5) ‘When he/she was working on family 
farm or business what kind of work 
did he/she do ?” 


Interviewer: Record main occupation 
Ask of persons who worked for employer 


6) ‘When he/she was employed for others 
during the last year what kind of 

work was he/she doing most of the 
time ?” 


’ 


Interviewer: Record main occupation 


“How many weeks during the last 12 
months was he/she not working at 
all, neither part—time nor full—time ?” 


Specify number of weeks not working 
at all 
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Person Number (from Roster) 


8) ‘How many hours did he/she work last 
week, counting all jobs?” 
Specify number: 


a. “In weeks when he/she was 
working during the last 12 
months did he/she usually work 
(cite hours mentioned above) 
hours, or what was his/her 
usual working time-- how many 
hours per week?” 
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— #hours 
per week 


can’t 


say; 
large 


variations 


— #hours 
per week 


can’t 

Say, 

large 
variations 


— #hours 
per week 


can’t 


| say; 
large 


variations 


B. FERTILITY AND CHILD MORTALITY 


Many economic surveys collect data on factors wh 
bearing on fertility behavior. Although time constraints are bound to pre- 
clude adding complete fertility histories, the inclusion of a limited ten oe 
of questions on fertility can provide enough information for meaningful 
analysis at a minimal cost. To be sure, a short series of demographic and 
attitudinal questions cannot be expected to produce highly accurate data, but 
the suggested sequence is sufficient to produce reasonable approximations. 1/ 


ich may have some 


The initial six questions in the module on fertility and child mor- 
tality closely resemble the recommendations made by the United Nations for 
collecting data about demographic events in a Single round survey. At the 
Same time they will provide several important demographic measures of interest 
to economists. First, the suggested Sequence measures number of living 
children. Second, it measures total number of live births. Obtaining live 
births by inquiring Separately about children at home, children away from 
home, and dead children is important because women often forget to mention 
children who have moved away or died. Third, a household with a recent child 
death can be distinguished from households without a recent child death. The 
length of the open birth interval (i.e., time from last birth to present), is 
measured in Q. 5, permitting the user of the data to identify couples who had 
a recent birth. Q. 1 — Q. 5 combined make it possible to compute rough esti- 
mates of birth rates for the last year for sub-groups of the sample. Recent 
child deaths and births are more relevant for economic analysis than earlier 
ones (which are not dated in this module), since economic information in 
surveys (income, housing quality, etc.) usually pertains to the present or a 
very recent period. The demographic sequence also allows calculation of, the 
average interval between live births starting with the time of marriage (from 
the household roster). Finally, the distinction between surviving boys and 
girls enables data users to investigate the influence of "boy-preference" on 
fertility in various economic groups. 


The series of questions are restricted to women old enough to have 
borne children, but with the exception of the attitudinal questions they are 
not limited to women currently in the childbearing years. That is, the 
fertility experience of older women may be of interest. To be consistent with 
the Employment Module we have suggested asking the fertility questions of 
women 15 years or over. However, the age qualification for the fertility 
sequence should be determined in light of childbearing patterns in the survey 
area. The information on age necessary to select the proper respondents can 
be obtained from the household roster. 


i e: 
1/ For a discussion on estimation procedures using incomplete data se 


from 
United Nations, Methods of Estimating Basic Demographic Measures 


Incomplete Data, ST/SOA/Series A/42, New York, 1967. 
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d to married women 
he fertility inquiry should be limite 
ene res and customs. It is desirable to obtain informa- 


hs. whether within or outside of marital unions, so if 
aes Pie should be asked of all women who are old enough to 
have borne children. If local cultural constraints make it impossible to ask 
these questions of never married women, then the question on marital status 
in the Household Roster should be used to identify eligible respondents. 


will depend on local mo 


The ideal respondent is the woman herself. It should be emphasized 
that a complete accounting of her total live births, whether in this marriage 
or a previous one, is what is wanted. In some situations it might be neces- 
sary to obtain the fertility information from another woman or the male 
respondent (i.e., head or chief earner). In this case it should be stressed 
that the total births to each woman should be reported, which may not neces=- 
sarily coincide with the total number of children which the husband has had. 


People can report only their own attitudes. In no case should a 
respondent be asked to answer the three attitudinal questions (Q. 7 = Q. 9) 
in behalf of another household member. If each woman is available for the 
interview, each should be asked the attitudinal questions. If one woman 
serves as respondent for one or more other women, only her own attitudes 
should be asked and recorded. If a husband answers the fertility questions 
for his wife, Q. 7 - Q. 9 should be omitted. Some researchers may be inte- 
rested in the fertility attitude of men also, in which case Q. 7 - Q. 9 can 
be asked of the adult males in the household, putting the name and person 
number of the respondent at the head of the column. 


A questionnaire for obtaining a more detailed fertility and mortal=- 
ity history is provided in Appendix II. 
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C. Fertility and Child Mortality 


*Ask of all women 15 years or older 


Person Number 


Name of Woman 


1) “Does she have any children of her own who 
live in this household?” 


(0) No (1) Yes 


+ 
} 
a 


a. “How many sons and how many —# sons 
daughters?” — # daughters —# daughters 


“Does she have any children of her own who 
live someplace other than in this 
household?” 


(0) No (1) Yes 


a. “‘How many sons and how many 


daughters?” — # daughters — # daughters 


| 
72) 
ce) 
= | 
7) 
‘| 
72) 
oO 
=] 
a 


3) “Has she ever given birth to a child who 
was born alive but later died?” 7 
(0) No -- Goto Q. 4 (1) Yes 


— # sons died 
—  # daughters died 


a. ‘“‘How many sons and how many daughters ' __ # sons died 
who were born alive have died?” __ # daughters died 


b. “Tell me about the last child who died. 
About how many years ago did that 
happen?” —__ # years 


c. “How old was the child when it died?” 
Age in years or months 


d. “Was it a boy (1) or a girl (2)?” 


*A higher or lower age limit may be appropriate in some countries. 


—- = ed 


Name of Woman 
4) “Now just to make sure I have this right, 

she has had (SUM) live births in all. Is 

that correct?” 

(If Yes) enter response 

Then Go to Q. 5 

(If No) correct responses 

(If zero births reported) enter “0” and 

Go to Q. 6 


5) “In what month and year did her last live 
birth occur?” 


6) “Is she pregnant now?” 
(0) No (1) Yes (2) Uncertain 


These questions asked only of available respondents about themselves. In cases 
where fertility information about a woman is obtained from another person DO NOT 


ask these questions. 


# 


Ask only of women in childbearing years (15 to 45 years of age) 


7) “Do you expect to have any more children?” 
(0) No (1) Yes (2) Uncertain 


a. “How many additional children do 
you think you are likely to have?” 


Specify number of additional children 
expected 


8) “For a couple in your economic circum— 
stances what would be the best number of , EE # 
living children to have when child— 
bearing is completed?” 
Specify number of desired living children — Don’t know —. Don’t know 


(If says “up to God,” “fate,” etc.) 


a. “What would be the best number to hope 
for?” 


Specify number of children 


— Don’t know —— Don’t know 
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9) a. “Do you know of any methods couples 
use to keep from having more children 
than they want?” 


(0) No -- Go to next section or 
next person 


(1) Yes 


b. “What methods are these? ” 


Specifiy methods 


c. “Are you using any such method (s) now 
to keep from getting pregnant? ” 


(0) No (1) Yes 


—— 


> 
a LIBRARY ~ 

f AND 
DOCUMENTATION 
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Question Notes: Fertility 


The first three questions in the fertility sequence are intended to 
ascertain the total number of live births. The information is obtained in 
three stages rather than with a single question in order to minimize recall 
error. Accuracy regarding live births is important because for much economic 
analysis, total number of live births rather than total number of living 
children or total number of children living in the household, is the desirable 
The mortality figures also are of great interest in their own right. 


measure. 
Q. 1: The woman is asked to recall all those children ever born to her 


currently living with her in the household. The interviewer can use this 
opportunity to check to make sure these children are listed on the Household 
Roster. Note that adopted children or children of relatives living in the 
household may be included in the roster but should not be included here. 


Q. 2: Children born to this woman who are alive but living elsewhere are 
sometimes overlooked and a direct probe on their existence will prompt the 
mother’s memory. Such children may be working elsewhere, have been adopted 
out, or may be grownup and living elsewhere. 


Q. 3: This refers specifically to children born alive but who died subse- 
quently. The interviewer should make sure that these children are included 

in the woman’s total number of live births. Further, if the woman indicates 
she has experienced one or more child deaths, some mortality information 
concerning the last child who died is asked. In a short question sequence the 
researcher can obtain complete mortality information on only the most recent 
period. There is great interest among economists in the relation between the 
economic status of the household and child mortality, and also in the inter- 
relation between child mortality and fertility. 


Q. 4: The interviewer is instructed to check the woman’s total number of live 
births. This is done by summing all the sons and daughters the woman reported 
in Q. 1 -Q. 3. The total, therefore, should include all children living with 
the mother, all of the same woman’s children who are living away from home, 
and all of those children born alive to that woman who subsequently died. 


The interviewer should repeat this sum to the woman and ask if it 
is correct. This is a final check on the reported number of live births. If 
the woman indicates that there is some error, the interviewer must probe 
further and attempt to correct the discrepancy. 


Q. 5: Next, the woman is asked for the date of her last live birth. Obviously 
this question is directed to only those women who indicated they had at least 


one birth in Q. 4. If the last birth was a multiple birth, that fact should 
be indicated as well. 
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It is desirable to get both the month and 
year of last bi 
particularly if the last birth occurred within the last two years coed 


date of the birth is not known exactly, the interview 
| er migh a 
ent seasons or holidays to the woman and ask: Bit suggest differ 


"Was the child born in the Springtime, perhaps around 


( ... May; planting time; before of after eos holiday’. ..)? 


The exact wording must be adopted to particular countries. 


It is even more important to get the year of birth as accurately as 
possible. Again, if the date is forgotten, the interviewer should probe to 
obtain an estimate, perhaps by asking: 


“About how many years ago was the child born?" "How old 
were you when the child was born?" 


or 
"Was it before or after ... (major national or local event) ?" 


and then calculate the most probable year of birth. For those children who 
are still members of the household, information on age and year of birth 
should be available on the Household Roster. The response here may be more 
accurate and should be checked against the Household Roster. 


Q. 6: It could happen that the woman is pregnant at the time of the inter- 
view. Knowledge of such pregnancy will provide further information pertain- 
ing to the length of the open birth interval. For this reason Q. 6 which asks 
whether the woman is pregnant now is included. 


The final three questions are designed to elicit the woman’s personal 
attitude toward expected family size, ideal family size, and contraceptive use. 
Since personal opinions are being sought, these questions should be asked only 
of a woman about herself. At no time should a second party be asked to supply 
answers for another person. Further, since the questions deal with expecta- 
tions regarding family formation, they are directed only to women in their 
childbearing years (15 to 45 years of age). Older women are prone to answer 
such questions not with their expectations of earlier years, but with the 
actual outcome of their fertility experiences. Responses of women Ria 
rently have no children but are in childbearing ages are of interest, however, 
and such women should be asked these questions, worded appropriately. 


1 family size is a 


: arding fina 
Q. 7; Information on current expectations reg ; few children now 


useful supplement to current fertility. A woman may have 
because she is young or has not been married long. 
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Q. 8: Desired family size, as currently perceived by the woman, is asked. 
As compared with Q. 7, this question is designed to get at the family size 


ideal rather than the actual family size expectation. Clearly these two 
concepts may not be equal. Preferences regarding family size are often formed 


with current economic status in mind. 


Q. 8a: This is a probe to be asked of those who decline to give a numerical 
answer to Q. 8 saying it’s up to god or indicating that the decision will be 
made by some external force or circumstance which may vary depending on the 
cultural norms and beliefs prevailing in the survey area. It is designed 

to help the respondent come up with a numerical response to the question. 

If a numerical response is given to Q. 8, Q. 8a need not be asked. 


Q. 9: The final question is concerned with familiarity with contraceptive 
techniques as well as current contraceptive use. 
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D. MIGRATION SUB-MODULE 


Two aspects of migration are of particular 


The determinants of migration also are of interest to economists, 
Since it is often the prospect of finding a job or obtaining a better wage in 
another area which causes a person to move. To study the determinants of 
migration, one ideally should obtain longitudinal data which would measure 
the economic characteristics of the household and its members at one point of 
time and then would re-interview households to measure subsequent migration 
of individual family members or the household as a whole during the next few 
years. Although such an approach is not possible within the constraints of 
a small one-time module, the migration module does include a few questions 
which utilize different approaches to obtain some rough indication of migra- 
tion determinants. 


A single question sequence serves for all adults, since either 
males or females may initiate migratory moves. In countries where female 
migration takes place solely as part of family moves, these questions could be 
restricted to males. In any event, migration which is undertaken solely for 
family reasons can be identified by the reasons given for the most recent 
move. Ideally each person should be interviewed individually, but acceptable 
migration data for all family members probably can be obtained by interview- 
ing the head or chief earner of each family unit. If the principal survey 
respondent is a wife (such as in a fertility, consumption or nutrition study) 
and it is not feasible to interview others in the family, the migration 
questions regarding other family members could be asked of her in most cul- 
tures. Where individual interviews are scheduled for the employment module, 
asking the migration questions of each adult individually is desirable and 
should present no difficulties. The migration questions need not be asked 
of children since they usually move as part of a family group. However, 
local conditions must determine the minimum age at which a person might ‘atte 
migrate individually and so qualify as an "adult" for the migration ques ° 


Since a complete migration history cannot be obtained aa Hr 
migration module, the main thrust of the questionnaire must be to aida y 
migrants and some important distinctions between migrant gp ae sed, using 
migrants are identified, the consequences of migration can be a ik ae 
data available elsewhere in the questionnaire. Of course many i. Ge 
have made several moves in their lives, sometimes in iS eee 
sive move being to an increasingly urban place. For brevity s § 
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; es on the most recent move. The origin and time of 
ee nore is most likely to be recalled accurately, and the most 
recent move is probably most significant for explaining the “present “economic 
situation. The recency of the migrants” last move is established by asking 
all respondents how long they have lived in their present place of residence. 
One can then identify all those who moved in the last year, oF the last two 
years, etc. Recency of move is likely to affect the migrants adjustment and 
economic position in the new locality. A second factor affecting migrants 
adjustment is the kind of place from which they moved, particularly in terms 
of the urban-rural dimension. No attempt is made to identify by name the 
towns or villages in which the migrant previously resided. Place names are 
difficult to establish in LDC, and provide less socioeconomic information than 


a rural-urban characterization. 


One additional factor which can influence migration adjustment is 
work experience acquired by the migrant prior to the move. Brief questions 
on employment status and occupation before the most recent move are included 
to throw some light on economic status and skills acquired before the move. 
This permits some analysis of the differential adjustment of migrants of 
different skill levels and of the extent to which migration necessitated or 
afforded chances to shift into a different economic activity. 


Another crucial factor in human resources analysis is the general 
character (rural vs. urban) of the place in which the individual resided 
during his/her formative years. The assumption is that tastes, attitudes, 
values, as well as the quantity and quality of education, differ between 
people growing up in rural and urban areas. Ascertaining place of birth will 
not serve this purpose unless the person continued to live there for some time, 
so the more straightforward procedure of asking directly where the individual 
lived most of the time while growing up is adopted (Q. 3). Further, the 
region of origin of the migrants--that in which they spent most of their child- 
hood=-is obtained. Although sample constraints sharply limit the usefulness 
of surveys for Studying geographical migration streams (normally, the number 
of sampling points as well as the sample size is too limited), the identifica- 


tion of the region of origin is simple and may furnish some useful clues about 
the type of migration. 


felt & Place of birth of an individual has been excluded here since it was 
eit that its determination would lengthen the module without contributing 

greatly to the knowledge of the circumstances that directly affect a house- 

hold’s present economic Situation. If the researcher feels it is relevant 


for the particular stud 
Yy, 4 question can certainly be added. We suggest t 
following format and wording: i FS 


"Where was he/she born?" 


(1) This city/town/village 
(2) Elsewhere 


SK 


a. (IF ELSEWHERE) "Ip what region/province/state Was that?" 


SPECIFY 
b. "Was he/she born aT ee 


(1) City 
(2) A smaller town 
(3) Ora village or rural area?" 


This question, if it were included, would be asked before what is now Q. 3. 


While Q. 1 to Q. 3 are asked of each member of the household indivi- 
dually, Q. 4 and Q. 5 are asked of the principal respondent only, 


, , These ques- 
tions seek to obtain some information On out~-migrants from the area 


with use of retrospective data to analyze the determinants of migration. 


In one-time surveys it is not possible to obtain data on households 
who have left the area since they no longer are there to be sampled. However, 
it is possible to discover something about people who have left an area 
recently from remaining members of their former household. Thus, a question 
is included on short-term moves to take advantage of temporary work opportun- 
ities elsewhere. The identification of the characteristics and work experience 
of individuals who undertake temporary moves is of interest as is the economic 
Situation of their families (Q. 5). The question on such moves is to be asked 
of the household head or principal respondent only since members in question 
may not be in the household at the time of the survey. 


We have not included further questions on out-migration in sub-module 
D because of misgivings about the length of the questionnaire and because the 
pretests indicated that these questions are quite difficult for the interview- 
ers. However, when out-migration is prevalent in the study area (as in rural 
areas, where out-migration and possibly return migration occur with some fre- 
quency), the following question sequence may be inserted before what is now 
Q- 4 in sub-module D. It would be wise in that case to delete some questions 
elsewhere, which presumably would be less relevant. (See pp. 7-8 above for 
Suggestions. ) 
MIEPET LS Sheesh lity exists fo: 0 chive c. Lhe Ohler 


Principal respondent only 


4) “In the last 5 years, did any former members of your household leave this city/town/village to live elsewhere on 
a fairly permanent basis? Anyone else?” 


()No-- GotoQ. 5 
() Yes 


a. “Please tell me their names.”’ 


Enter each name in a column 
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b. Ask for each person. 


“What is the relationship 
of (name from column above) 
to the head of the house— 

hold ?”’ 


Enter relationship 


. “In what city/town/village 
does he/she live now?” 


Specify 


. “While he/she has been living 
in (city/town/village of 

current residence), what has 

he/she been doing most of 


the time he/she has been there ? Has 


he/she been... 


(1) Doing work that 
contributed to his/her 
household income, 
either money or other 
benefits - - Go to Q. 4e 


(2) In school - - Go to Q. 4f 
(3) Doing housework and/or 
taking care of children - - 
Go to Q. 4f 
(4) Looking for work, but 
unable to find work; 


unemployed - - Go to Q. 4f 


(S) Retired, chronically 
ill - - Go to Q. 4f 


(6) Doing something else” 
Specify - - Go to Q. 4f 


(7) Uncertain; not known - - 
Go to Q. 4f 


Enter one answer only 


ro 


. “What kind of work has he/she 
been doing most of the time? ” 


List main occupation 


“About how many years ago 
did he/she first leave 

this city/town/village ? ” 
Specify 


. “What age was he/she at 
this time ?”’ Specify 


. “When was the last time 
he/she was living in 
your household here in 


(name of city/town/village) aa hs — #years 
for 6 months or more?” ago 


Go to next person or section 


One further possibility exists for looking at the pees ie, 
migration within the constraints of a one-time survey. In the Fert a - 
module (Q. 2), women are asked about sons and daughters who no se. bpd np 
the household. A follow-up probe could determine whether these oe iad af 
in the same locality or have moved away: 'Does he/she live in Lem gi m 
mother’s residence) now, or has he/she moved to another yee Seni tt eddie 
city?" One could then analyze the economic characteristics ot ta ie ad 
children (especially sons) migrate vs. those families whose c 


in the same locality. 
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D. Migration 


*To be asked for all household members 15 years or over 
cesses 
[ Person Number (from Roster) ae 


Name 


1) ‘How long has he/she lived continously 
in (name of city/town/village)?” 


(1) Less than a year 
(2) 1—2 years 
(3) 3—4 years 
(4) 5—7 years 
(5) 10 years or over, but not always 
(6) All his life - - Skip to Q. 4 


2) a. “Just before coming to (name of city/ 
town/village) did he/she live in 
et 
(1) City 
(2) A smaller town 
(3) Or a village or rural area ?” 


b. “During the last year before moving 
to (name of present city/town/ 
village) what did he/she do most of 
the time? Was he/she... 
(1) Self-employed or working in 
a family enterprise 
(2) Working for employer 
(3) Not working (incl. childcare 
and/or housework) - - Skip toQ. 2d 
(4) In school?” - - Skip to Q. 2d 


c. “What kind of work did he/she do?” 
Specify 


d. “Why did he/she move to (name of present 
city/town/village) 9” | 
(1) No suitable work available at place 
of previous residence 
(2) Other economic reasons 
(3) Schooling 
(4) Marriage 
(5) Other family reasons; accompanied 
other family member 
(6) Preference for (urban) (rural) life 
style 
(7) Other (Specify) 
Record as many as are applicable 


: : : 
eres’ OF lower age timit may be appropriate in some countries. 


Name 


3) ‘Where did he/she live most of the time 
while growing up -- this place or elsewhere?” 
(1) This place - - Go to Q. 4 
(2) Elsewhere 
a a. “In what region/province/state was 
that ?” 
Specify 
b. “Did he/she live ina... 
(1) City 
(2) A smaller town 
(3) Or a village or rural area ?” 


For principal respondent ask questions below 


For all others go to next person or to next section 


PRINCIPAL RESPONDENT ONLY 
4) “Is there any possibility that you or any other member of your family will be 
moving away from this place during the next two years ?” 


Check one response only 
( ) No--GotoQ.5 

( ) Uncertain 

( ) Yes 


a. “Who in your family might move ?” _ 
Specify name 
And roster number 


b. “How likely is it that he/she will 
move to another place during the 
next two years ?” 


(1) Quite likely 
(2) Uncertain 
(3) Not likely 
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Principal Respondent Only , 
5) Pec the past year did you or any other member of the household temporarily 


live and work outside (name of city/town/village) for any part of the year?” 


( ) No -- Go to next person or next section 
€) Yes 


ys “Who in your household did this ?” 
Specify name 


. Roster number (If on roster) 


. Relationship to head 


. “For how many months out of the 
past 12 months did he/she live 
and work elsewhere ?”’ 


. “Was this work done ina... 


(1) City 
(2) A smaller town 
(3) Or a village or rural area ?” 


. “What kind of work did he/she do 
there ?” 


Specify 


. “Did he/she send back or bring back 
money or goods ?” 


( ) No -- Go to next person or next 
section 


[= ) Yes 
h. “How much did this amount to in 
the past 12 months ?” 


Go to next person or next section 
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Question Notes: Adult Migration 


Q. l: The initial question is designed to disti 
migrants and recent migrants from earlier migrants, 
length of residence in the city, town, or village in 
presently resides. By residence we mean the place wh 
Sleeps most of the time. Note that the interviewer 5s 
of uninterrupted or continuous residence, Periodic migration, usually to 
urban centers, followed by return migration to place of ori 
in LDC. People May regard themselves as life-time resident 
even if several years were spent in some other place. 


Further, it ascertains 
which the respondent 


In this and all other questions in this sub-module in which name 
of city/town/village appears the interviewers should be instructed to 
insert actual name of the city, town, or village in which the respondent is 
presently residing so he/she will understand that the question does not refer 
to dwelling unit. Furthermore, a city name should be interpreted as referring 
to a whole metropolitan area. Moving from one part of town to another or from 
the inner city to the suburbs is not considered a move. 


Remembering how long a person has continuously lived in the present 
locality may prove difficult to those who have lived here for a long time but 
not for their whole lives. If So, it would be useful to Supply the inter- 
viewer with a calendar of important national occurences to help people esti- 
mate their length of residence. To locate the move in time, the interviewer 
might also ask how old the person was when he/she moved, whether he/she was 
married yet, had children yet ete, 


Q. 2: Those who indicated less than life-time residence in Q. 1 are questioned 
about the place where they lived just before moving to the current place of 
residence. First, inquiry is made about the level of urbanization (city, 
smaller town, village). Some places change rapidly from village to town or 
from town to city. If the question arises, we are interested in level of 
urbanization at the time the migrant left. Then, a short question on the 
respondent”s employment situation just prior to the most recent migration 
supplies information on occupation, skills, and employment status at the time 
prior to the move. Finally, the respondent is asked to state his/her reason 
for migrating. Assuming retrospective assessments of his/her pre-migration : 
Situation are accurate, this will provide some idea of whether the most repenk 
move was for economic reasons and/or family or other reasons. Since a x Saar 
dent may have had several reasons for such a move, the interviewer is to in 
cate as Many responses as are applicable. 
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a idents (from Q. 1) is asked to name the 
» Everyone except life time res 
a Be eds. or state (whichever is appropriate for the particular 
be Sal aad then to categorize the general character (urban, rural) of the 
shee The rural urban character of the migrant’s back- 


here he/she grew up- ; 
Leet bes of interest to economists for the effect it has on tasces, attitudes, 
Se naWich modernity, etc. Residence during the formative years is generally 


more related to personal development than place of birth if the two places 


are not the same. 


The data on regional migration may be of value to the economist in 
specifying migration streams. However, care should be taken in utilizing it 
as indicative of migration flows since no information is available on inter- 
vening moves, and since surveys usually are based on a rather limited number 


of sampling points. 


If the respondent is anyone other than the principal respondent, 
this is the last question that will be asked of him in the migration submodule. 
The interviewer is instructed to proceed to the next person or the next section. 


Q. 4 - Q. 5: Whereas the preceding questions dealt with in-migration, these 
questions deal with out-migration. Q. 4 is attitudinal and as such is asked 
only of the principal respondent about his own expectations. Since the house- 
hold members about whom Q. 5 is asked may be temporarily away, Q. 5 is asked 
only of the household head or principal respondent. 


Q. 4: Present migration plans can be related to current economic character- 
istics of the household in order to specify some of the possible determinants 
of migration. This question is limited to migration plans for the next two 
years, since longer term plans are bound to be rather uncertain. Time con- 
straints restrict this question to the household head or chief earner even 
though this may affect the quality of the data insofar as he/she may not be 
aware of the plans of all members of the household. For analysis of migration 
plans, the researcher may want to distinguish the likelihood that such plans 
will be realized. For this reason Q. 4a which attempts to distinguish uncer- 
tain plans from more likely ones has been included. Here again, family 
members with moving plans should be identified clearly by name and person 
numbers, so that information in this section can be matched with information 
from other questions. 


It should be pointed out to interviewers before they go into the 
field that there is a slight variation in format here. In the first part of 
Q. 4 they are merely to check the appropriate space next to "Yes," "No," or 

Uncertain depending on the principal respondents response. If "Uncertain" 
or Yes" is given as an answer they are to proceed to Q. 4a where they are 
to specify in the appropriate boxes to the right the name and roster number 
of only those who might, in the principal respondent’s opinion, move. The 


likelihood of each person’s move is to be indicated in the column under his 
name in Q. 4b. 
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Q. 5: This question is a check for short-term or periodic work-related mi 
tion, "Temporary migration" should be defined as an absence of less ao “| 
year. Examples would be a 3=-month period spent harvesting corn on the satel 
or working in a factory in the city during canning season. 


It may happen that a family member who is temporarily working else- 
where is not listed in the Household Roster (by reason of being away more than 
six months in the past year). In that use the notation "not listed" should 
be put into the space for the Roster Number and the respondent’s judgement as 
to whether this person is a household member should be accepted. Q’s 5c = 5h 
should be asked for such persons as well as for other temporary migrants. 


Note that Q. 5 asks whether he/she lived and worked elsewhere. This 
wording rules out commuters who did not live away from home or who returned 
home every weekend. It also rules out extended visits to relatives or friends 
which were not work related. 


Q. 5a —- Q. 5c: The format for this question sequence is similar to that of 
Q. 4 although the individuals involved, and therefore, the roster numbers are 
likely to be different from Q. 4. 


Q. 5d —- Q. 5f: Information about the duration of such migration, the character 
of the locality to which the individual migrated temporarily and the type of 
work or occupations associated with temporary migration is obtained in these 
questions. This information should enable the economist to determine the 
availability and prevalence of migratory employment and its relationship to 
labor utilization, economic status and fertility. 


Q. 5g and Q. 5h: These questions serve to clarify the economic implications 
of temporary out-migration for the household. 
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—. HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS, ASSETS, AND INCOME 


In addition to obtaining information about each person in the house- 
hold, some data on the economic characteristics of the household as a unit 
should be obtained in all economic surveys. Most households in LDC function 
as economic entities, with income and assets pooled. Economists are interested 
in economic information on the household, principally to use in constructing 
measures of its economic status. Sub-module E thus needs to be asked only 


once and relates to the household as a whole. 


The most appropriate respondent for sub-module E is the head or 
chief earner since this sub-module includes the income questions. If the 
main survey was addressed to the wife or some other less informed house- 
hold member, there are two possible alternatives: (1) The interviewer may 
be instructed to ask for the head or chief earner and ask him the questions 
in sub-module E (if necessary making a return visit to the household when he 
is available). (2) The wife or other principal respondent may be asked the 
questions. In that case the income sequence may have to be shortened and 
simplified (how much simplification is required depends on the population 
being interviewed). Either alternative (1) or (2) should be used consistently. 
In no case should they be mixed in the same survey at the discretion of the 
interviewer. 


Measures of Economic Status: Data on the family’s economic position 
are central to any economic analysis, both as a subject of inquiry and as 
an input into the analysis of many household decisions. Income data, when 
properly measured, should provide the best Single measure of the family’s 
economic position. Questions about income frequently are excluded from house- 
hold surveys because income concepts are complex and the questions may yield 
unreliable answers from many respondents. Income data are difficult to collect 
in LDC since respondents for the most part do not pay income taxes, do not 
add up the various household earnings over a year, and generally have no idea 
of the accounting concepts which underlie the economist’s definition of income. 
Although some surveys in LDC have attempted to obtain income data with one 
Summary question about family income, this is not recommended. Instead, the 
use of a short sequence of questions about different sources of income and 
about specific income recipients helps both the interviewer and the respondent 
understand what is wanted. The Suggested questions follow this format. 


One possible alternative to income as a measure of economic position 
are reports on monthly or annual expenditures. This is sometimes suggested 
when economic status is to be assessed in a survey in which the wife is the 
respondent, such as in a fertility survey. The argument here is that the 
wife, who does much of the marketing and cooking, may be able to give a more 
accurate estimate of consumption than of income. Further, it is argued that 
total family expenditures can serve as a reasonable approximation to income, 
despite discrepancies between income and expenditures due to positive or 
negative saving. However, there are several reasons why a summary measure 
of family expenditures is likely to be quite inaccurate. If a single 
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question is asked about total consumption expenditures, the wife will find it 


€s. Asking about 


meaningful categories for a brief sequence of questions, 
variations may be considerable, and expenditures made several months ago 
tend to be under=-reported. In addition, most wives in farm or business 
families seem to have difficulty in Separating consumption expenditures from 
purchases for the operation of the farm or business. Therefore this route 
is not recommended for approximating income, except where the main inquiry 
is a consumption Survey. In that situation, if care is taken to include 

all expenditures and to obtain rough estimates of changes in asset holdings, 
over the survey period, family expenditure data could provide a meaningful 
measure of economic position. 


A third possible way to measure the family’s economic position is 
via data on the family’s holdings of selected assets. Income is a better 
indicator of economic welfare than assets. However, data on some assets are 
easier to collect than are income data. For example, considerable emphasis 
is given in the question sequences suggested here to housing quality because 
some of this information can be collected by the interviewer via direct obser- 
vation, and none of it is surrounded by secrecy. Questions on other aspects 
of housing and on ownership of certain real assets, such as consumer durable 
goods or farm equipment, present few problems. Obtaining data on financial 
asset holdings and debts proves more difficult. Even where the researcher 
is willing to devote considerable time to this subject, data on the magnitude 
of financial savings and debts, as well as accumulations of gold, jewerly, 
or cash (often hidden somewhere), have proven to be highly inaccurate. One 
general problem with the use of asset data to provide an indicator of 
economic status is the difficulty of combining information on holdings of 
many different kinds of assets into a single quantitative measure. Families 
hold assets in many forms, including their own dwelling units, land, cattle, 
business property, rented structures, insurance policies, bank accounts, etc, 
Of course debt is common and is a negative asset. Respondents are neither 
willing nor able to report the monetary value of all such holdings. A real- 
istic approach is to concentrate on the incidence of ownership with ah OCca= 
Sional indication of the approximate order of magnitude of these holdings. 
Such limited data provide only a very rough measure of economic status. 


Some attention should be given to the optimal placement of income 
and asset questions in the questionnaire. Questions on income, penta’ 
likely to be somewhat sensitive and difficult, should be Sa i a 
Questions on housing and modern objects create no problems and can 2) 
where most convenient. 


They 


Asset Holdings: A range of asset questions are syne 
are designed to differentiate rich from poor, and Mae aaa aap att segments 
various gradients of asset holdings within the poorer ane slice) ane 
of the population. Some questions, such as those on eas he obi 
provide a rough ranking of all families, from the richest weld uty wae 
while other questions are concerned with assets which are 
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et 


or by segments of the income distribution. The importance 
f the range of asset holdings from 
ining an adequate representation o 
= ean a of the population should be borne in mind by the researcher 
as he selects asset questions which are relevant and feasible for the popu- 


occupational groups 


lation being studied. 


A number of the measures of asset holdings involve several questions, 
such as those about different aspects of housing characteristics or ownership 
of a number of different consumer durables. Such information probably will be 
most useful analytically if the items can be combined into an index of, for 
instance, housing quality, or total ownership of consumer durables. Accord- 
ingly, plans for index construction should be considered in the choice and 


design of such questions. 


Attitudes on Income Adequacy and Household Labor Utilization: Inform- 


ation on the household’s perception of adequacy of income and utilization of 
labor is a useful supplement to other economic data. Inadequate resources 
combined with inadequate opportunities to earn income are often associated 
with underutilization of labor. Such questions might most logically be placed 
in the employment sub-module. However, the head or chief earner is the best 
person to answer questions which concern the household in general. For that 
reason, these questions are placed in this section which is directed to the 
head or chief earner. 
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E. Household Characteristics, Assets and Income 


INTERVIEWER: The following questions are best answered by a key member of the 
household, preferably the head or chief earner. 


Respondent’s Name rr 
Person number (from Household Roster, top row) 
rrr! ee) Te 


HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS 


1) “Can you tell me what community group you belong to?”’ 


2) ()____()____(_) Other (Specify) 
a 


2) “What language is most commonly spoken in your home?” 


SS ESS ere manera PAthen(Gpballip) sbi ogee a ait dow switno) WAIT 


INTERVIEWER: Observe the dwelling unit of the household being interviewed and 
fill in the following information as accurately as possible. 


3) What type of dwelling is this? 


( ) Room or flat in a larger structure shared by one or more other households 
( ) Single family house 

( ) Place of residence and business place combined 

( 


) Other (Specify) ee ee 


4) What type of building materials are used in the structure? 


( ) Most desirable material (list examples of most desirable materials 
in that country) 
() 


() 


( ) Least desirable material (list examples of least desirable materials 
in that country) 
( ) Other (Specify) 
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5) What type of roofing materials are used in the structure? 


Most desirable material (list examples) 


Least desirable material (list examples) 
Other (Specify) 


() 
&) 
() 
() 
() 


6) What type of flooring is used in the structure? 


Most desirable material (list examples) 


Least desirable material (list examples) 


Other (Specify) a rr ay ets VID FETE ONE 


INTERVIEWER: Continue with the Respondent who Answered Questions 1—2 Above 


7) “Is this house (apartment) owned by someone in your household who lives here , 
or do you rent it from someone else, or do you. live here free?” 


() 
() 
() 
() 
() 


( ) Owns 

( ) Rents 

( ) House furnished free by employer or government 
() 


Other (Specify) se ee 


8) “How many rooms do you have in your compound (house, apartment) which are for 
the exclusive use of your household?” 
# rooms for your household 


9) “What type of cooking fuel do you use most of the time in your cooking?” 


Most desirable type (list examples) 


Least desirable type (list examples) 


Other (specify) 
—— 


10) “How many meals do you and your family usually eat each day?” 


() 
e 
() 
() 
() 


———————___ # meals per day 
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11) “Where do you get your drinking water?” 
( ) Running water Piped into their own dwelling unit 
( ) Water available in the yard for the family’s exclusive use 
( ) Water available in acOmmon court or 
that group of buildings 
( ) Municipal or Village source of water accessible to everyone 


( ) Other (Specify) 22.50 


12) “What type of toilet system do you have available to this household?” 
( ) Water closet system for household only 

) Latrine in dwelling 

) Latrine shared with others in building or compound 

) Public (street) latrine 


) Other (Specify) 
) No latrine 0 
13) “Does the house have electricity?” 

( ) Yes, has electricity ( ) No electricity 


room of a group of apartments or housing units for all the occupants of 


eae OE a OE a 


INTERVIEWER: Read Each Listed Item Separately and Record 
Below Whether or not They Have the Item. 


“Do you have in this household any of the following ASSETS 
household items?” 


Modern Objects Using 
Electricity 


ee nes 
3. Refrigerator TC 
a a 


“Do you have in this household any of the following 
household items?” 


Modern Objects Not aie 4 
Requiring Electricity Yes No 

1. Watch or Clock Te So 
2. Bicycle eee 


3. Radio 


4. Sewing Machine. sd a 
(Ee lana RY 


= PRB 25 


j ” “ec H 5 die 
a. “Are any of these used in your business as well as for the family?” (If Yes) “Which ones’ 


qi 


ASSETS (cont.) 


“Now I would like to ask you about some of the other things you might own.” 


14) “Do you or anyone else in your household own any agricultural land?” 


( ) No ( ) Yes 


a. “How much land does that amount to?” 
Amount 


(in units appropriate to country) 


b. “How much of the land is irrigated?” 


Amount —_____- ee 
(in units appropriate to country) 


15) “Do you or anyone else inyour household own any buildings or non— 
agricultural land which you rent out?” 


( ) Yes ( ) No 


16) “Do you or anyone else in your household have a separate place of business 
(other than a farm)—I mean some rooms or a structure which are used al— 
most exclusively for business (and that were not mentioned in Q.15 )?” 


( ) Yes ( ) No 


17) “Do you own any power tools, powered equipment or motorized vehicles for 
use in a business (other than a farm)? That is, machines that run on fuel 
or electricity?” 


( ) Yes ( ) No 


18) “Do you own any power equipment or a vehicle for use on a farm? I mean equip— 
ment that is running on fuel or electricity, such as a tube well, tractor, 
truck, etc.?” 


() Yes ( ) No 


19) “Do you or anyone else in your household have a savings, checking or postal 
savings account or a life insurance policy?” 


() Yes () No 
INCOME 


20) “Did this household do any farming or engage in animal husbandry during the 
past year?” 


( ) No () Yes 
Skip to Q. 22 
a. “About how much money did this household earn from 
farming and animal husbandry during the last year, 
after deducting the cost of running the farm and 
any other related expenses?” 
Amount 


(for 12 month period) 


~~ 


‘ 


21) “Has this household obtained food from the farm or from hu 


nting and fishing in additi : 
just reported?” B dition to the income 


( ) No () Yes - - Not included () Yes - - Included in 
Skip to Q. 23 in Q. 20 Q. 20 
Skip to Q. 23 


a. “About what would it have cost to buy food on the market 
during the past year?” 


Kind of food 


Value 


et) oS a 
Total amount for 12 mo. period 


Go to Q. 23 
22) “During the past year has anyone in this household raised any food or animals, or obtained food from 
hunting and fishing, either for sale or for your own use?” 
( ) No () Yes 
Skip to Q. 23 
a. About what would it have cost to buy food on the market 
during the past year?” 


Kind of food 


_——$_$ TT TT 


Total amount for 12 mo.penod 
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the past year?” 


( )No 
Go to Q. 24 


a. “What kind of business, craft 


or profession was this?”’ 
(Specify) 


. “Who worked in this?” 
(Specify name and person number) 


. “About how many employees did 
the business, craft or pro— 
fession have during the past 
year—during the busy season, 
during the slack season?” 


—— # employees in the busy season 
— #employees in the slack season 


. “About how much did this house— 

hold earn from this business, 

craft or profession during the 

last year, after deducting the 

cost of running the business?”’ 

Amount 
(for 12 month period) 


23) ‘Did anyone in this household have a business, craft, or profession during 


( ) Yes--Ask Q. 23a.—Q. 23d below about 
business, craft, or profession 
indicated* 


. “What kind of business, craft 


or profession was this?” 
(Specify) 


. “Who worked in this?” 


(Specify name and person number) 


. “About how many employees did 


the business, craft or pro— 
fession have during the past 
year—during the busy season, 
during the slack season?” 


—_# employees in the busy season 
—_# employees in the slack season 


. “About how much did this house— 


hold earn from this business, 
craft or profession during the 
last year, after deducting the 
cost of running the business?” 
Amount 
(for 12 month period) 


*If the family had more than 2 such exterprises, insert an extra page and 
ask Q, 23a.~23d for each additional business. 
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24) “Did (head or chief earner) work for an employer for wages or a Salary in the past 12 months? For how 
many different employers did he work in the past 12 months?” : 


( )No ( ) Yes, One Employer 


Go to Q. 26 ( ) Yes, Two or More Employers Go to Q. 25. 
25) “How much did he earn per 
month (week, day, hour, Principal Employer: Other Employers: * 
etc.)?” 1) Amount per —______ | 4) Amount ___ per 
pay period pay period 
“How long did he work for 
this principal employer 2) Time worked for 5) Total time worked 
(other employers) during this employer ations i ae for other employers 


the past year?” 
3) Earnings for year__— 6) Earnings for year 
from all other 
employers cae ee i | 


If Head of Chief Earner is a Single, Divorced, or Widowed Male or 
Female, Go to Q. 28 Otherwise Go to Q. 26 


Ne ee 


26) “Did wife (of head or chief earner) work for wages or a salary in the past 12 months? For how 
many different employers did she work in the past 12 months?” 


) No ( ) Yes, One Employer 
Go ‘ Q. 28 ( ) Yes, Two or Meee Employers oe ie se J 
27) “How much did she earn per 
month (week, day, hour, Principal Employer: Other Employers: * 
ete.)F’ 1) Amount per (se | 4) Amougt per 
pay period pay period 
“How long did she work for 
this principal employer 2) Time worked for 5) Total time worked 
(other employers) during Umpenmipioyer 0 for other employers _ 


the past year?” 
3) Earnings for year________————'| 6) Earnings for year 
from all other 


@CMPLOY OTS pe 
ee! eee 


* INTERVIEWER: If more than two employers, determine average or typical pay per period. 
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28) 


29) 


‘Have you or you 
an employer durin 


(Q. 25 — Q. 27)?” 


( ) No, neither 
Go To Q. 29 | 


it cost if you had to pay for it?” 


1) Received by Husband: Amount 


2) Received by Wife: Amount 


( ) No ( ) Yes 


Go to Q. 30 


. “Who was this?”’ 


Specify PERSON NAME and 


Household ROSTER NUMBER in 
Columns at Right 


. “Over the past 12 months how 
much did he/she receive for this 
work?” 


. “How much of this income and 


other benefits was contributed 
to the household during the 
past year?” 


()Yes,Head ( ) Yes, Wife 


r wife received any food, housing, or other benefits from 
g the past year which is not already included here 


( ) Yes, Both 


a. “About how much would that be worth for the year? I mean how much would 


(for 12 months period) 


(for 12 months period) 


“Apart from (you and your wife) is there anyone else living in this house— 
hold who in the last year worked and earned money or other benefits which 
we have not included yet?”’ 
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30) “In addition, did anyone in the household receive any of the following during 
the last year which you have not yet included?” (If Yes) “How much was it?” 


INTERVIEWER: Read the following list and record the answer for each item. 


NO YES AMOUNT PER YEAR 


a. Money contributed by children Received by 
living away from home () () Household: 
eee & SS 
b. Money contributed by other rela— 
tives or neighbors or friends who Received by 
are not members of the household ¢> (.) Household: 
ao as eee 
c. A bonus, cost of living allowance Received by 
or other extra pay Head or 
() (3 Chief-Earners. = i se 
Received by 
() () Wife: ae 
Received by 
( ) (=) Others: 
d. Income from interest, rent, Received by 
business, or other property () () Household: 
e. Anything else (Specify)__- () ( ) Received by 
Household: 
For Office Use: 


Totalthousehold income*’*.2. 3. ee ee 


*Total income is the sum of 20a, 21a (total amount), 22a (total amount), 
23d (include for alli businesses, crafts or professions in household), 25 (3) 
plus 25 (6), 27 (3) plus 27 (6), 28a (1) and 28a (2), 29c (from all columns), 
30c—30e (sum of these lines). If transfer income is to be included, add 
30a and 30b also. 
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31) 


32) 


33) 


34) 


35) 


HOUSEHOLD LABOR UTILIZATION 


come your household has earned during the past 
t has been adequate for your household needs, 
pet 


“Thinking about all the in 
year, would you say that i 
not quite enough, or far too little 


() Adequate  ( ) Not quite enough ( ) Far too little 
( ) Cannot say 


a. “In case the household needed additional income, would there be any 
additional work available here for members of your family? 


( ) Yes ( ) No ( ) Uncertain 


b. “What kind of work would this be?” 


(occupation) 

a. “If there should be a need for b. “If suitable work for pay were 
additional income in your available around here and the 
family, would any members of family needed additional income, 
your household have time to do would any members of your house— 
additional work for pay?” hold have time to do additional 

work for pay?” 
( ) Yes --Go to Q. 34 ( ) Yes--Go to Q. 34 
( ) No ( )No 
End of Section End of Section 
( ) Uncertain ( ) Uncertain 


“Which members of your household would have time to do additional 
work for pay?”’ Enter below in Q. 35. 


“If the work paid about per day (insert typical local 
pay rate for unskilled labor), how many hours a week might 
he/she be interested in working?” 


Person # 
Name (From Roster) Hours Per Week 
isinesinineseesssinuneitinsussecisemeimininiees 
Sa teinentinenstetscsinanam es meee jes 
ee lertnvesdctiencsosonitnuids secdiges tessenin siesta 
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uestion Notes: Household Characteristics Assets and Income 


Group Affiliation--Q. 1 - Q. 2: The “group affiliation" of a household is 


an important background datum which often has a strong relationship to man 
economic variables. Group affiliation should be obtained for the Ror Bae 4 
as an entity and not for each individual, since in most situations members 
of a household will have a similar identity. Group affiliation may be 
defined in a number of ways, including color, race, religion, tribal or 
caste affiliation, and language. The "group affiliations" which are impor- 
tant and should be identified vary from country to country and should be 
specified locally. Q. 1 and Q. 2 are illustrative only. Sometimes affilia- 
tion and language can be ascertained through observation, and in this case 
the interviewer need not request this information of the respondent. It 


Should be stressed, however, that if the interviewer is not absolutely certain, 
the question should be asked. 


In some situations where each person is well aware of the group to 
which his household belongs, little difficulty will be experienced in obtaining 
this information. In other situations, particularly where inter-marriage has 
mixed two or more ethnic groups, the limits of the groups may be less clear. 

In that case the question about group association may not be needed. Another 
possible problem with no evident solution is the likelihood that some deli- 
berate falsifications will occur with regard to questions so closely identified 
with social status. 1/ 


Housing Characteristics--Q. 3 - Q. 13: The data gathered in these questions 


can be combined to construct an index of housing quality, useful as an indicator 
of the level of living. The relation between housing quality and such other 
household characteristics as income, family size, urbanization and migratory 
status is of interest per se to economists and policy makers. 


Considerable information about the respondent’s residence can be 
obtained by the interviewer by observation. For example, he can record the 
type of dwelling unit and the kinds of building materials used (Q.3 - Q.6). 
In each case a pre-coded check list should be provided for the range of 
materials relevant for that particular country so that the interviewer has 
only to check the appropriate choice. The listed items should include a 
range from the poorest to the best materials with a limit of 4 or 5 earns 
In a region with a particular climate and geography a most desirable bui He: 
material for a home, for example, might be cement. The least precept 2 mig 
be clay or cardboard, with brick, stone, certain kinds of wood Re ead 
falling between the two. Also, combinations of more and less desira a0. 
materials (brick and clay) may be prevalent and may be placed orig he 
extremes of "most desirable" and "least desirable." In cases where ther 


United Nations, 


1/ For a more complete discussion of these problems aoe ia Mieodles 


Handbook of Population Census Methods, Vol. III, Stu ee 
Series F, No. 5, Rev. 1, New York, 1959, p. 49. Unite ; 


: ; F, No. 
Handbook of Household Surveys, Studies in Methods, Series 
New York, 1964, p. 26. 


10, 
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possible combinations it may be desirable to have a code category entitled 


; tion of Materials." Such a category should be placed somewhere 
A Gombina In each case, one choice should be “Other,” 


levant material which can be fitted into the 


many 


simply 
in the lower third of the scale. 


with the interviewer noting the re 
scale later. 


Additional questions (Q. 7 - Q. 9 and Q. 11 - Q. 13) on ownership 
status, size of dwelling unit, type of cooking fuel used, sources of water 
supply, and availability of sanitary facilities and electricity, all provide 
measures of economic status, and some are indicative of contact with the 
modern world. Note that in Q. 7 the code category "Home Furnished Free" 
specifies "by Employer or Government." In cases where the household is living 
in a house owned by parents or other relatives who do not live there this 
should be recorded "Other" and the circumstances noted on the line after the 
SPECIFY directions. If a household resides free in a squatter settlement, the 
interviewer should note this on the line for "other." 


Specification of number of rooms in Q. 8 may be problematic when 
partial or semi-permanent portions rather than whole walls divide the interior 
of a home. Since the purpose of this question is to obtain an indication of 
the size of the house, the interviewer might be advised to count such divi- 
sions as rooms in cases where the home is large by standards of the country 
and as a single room where it is small by the country’s standards. 


Like Q. 4 — Q. 6 above, Q.9 requires that a precoded check list be 
provided for the range of cooking fuels relevant for the particular country. 
Examples of the most desirable fuels might be gas or electricity, whereas 
least desirable might be cow dung. Again the relevant materials will vary 
according to the country and culture. 


Q. 11 - Q. 12 obtain information on water supply and plumbing avail- 
able to the household. They are intended primarily to be used in the con- 
struction of an index of housing quality and will not, as such, provide 
adequate qualitative or quantitative data on the relation of housing to health. 
For an analysis of this relation additional, more detailed questions would 
be necessary. Again, modifications of the listed responses to these questions 
may be made according to local conditions. : 


Meals Per Day--Q. 10: Though not an indicator of housing characteristics per 
se, Q. 10 is inserted here because it relates well to questions preceding 

and following it and should thereby minimize any feelings of discomfort a 
respondent might have about a potentially sensitive area. Number of meals 

is often a good indicator of degree of poverty, with those households experi- 
encing extreme poverty consuming fewer meals per day than the number that is 
the norm for the country. The measure provides only a rough indication of 
poverty since it is limited to number of meals and excludes quality or quantity 
of food consumed at those meals. Still, in many societies the information 
Provided is a useful supplement to other indicators of the level of living. 
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Ownership of Modern Durables--Q. 13: This variable 
of economic status and of the household’s modernity. 
LDC have found that ownership of modern durables is re 
behavior. An additional advantage is that these quest 
easily and effectively of any designated respondent. 
must be designed individually for each country. Since the objective is 

to meaningfully rank households by economic Status, the list should include 
items owned by a sizeable proportion of the population as well as items 
highly desired but owned by only a small, affluent minority. 


Provides both a measure 
Various studies in 
lated to other modern 
ions can be asked 

The list of items 


The types of items suitable for inclusion will vary greatly between 
countries. In a poor agrarian society, possession of such a simple item as 
a modern bedstead or table may distinguish the poorest from the better-off 
families. In other countries television sets may be quite common while such 
sophisticated articles as a motorcycle or a refrigerator identify the more 
affluent families. Four items which should be relevant for most countries 
are a watch or clock, a bicycle, a radio, and a sewing machine. In countries 
where electricity is only selectively available, questions about electrical 
equipment should be reserved for electrified dwelling units. The suggested 
question format obtains the number of different items owned and includes a 
filter for the availability of electricity. In areas where electricity is 
the rare exception, the list would not include electrical equipment and the 
filter could be omitted. 


When a household has a small enterprise such as a restaurant or 
store attached to their home a durable good may be used for income earning 
activity. A refrigerator in a home from which cold soda pop is sold, a sewing 
machine used to make garments for sale, or a television used to attract diners 
to a restaurant are all examples of durables which might appropriately be said 
to represent a business investment rather than a consumer durable. Q. 13a has 
been included to enable researchers to distinguish between these two sorts of 
assets and to prevent such items from being double counted both here and in 
Q. 18 which asks about tools, equipment, and vehicles used in business. In 
building an index of economic status from asset data less weight might be 
given to items shared with the business than those used exclusively by the 
family in consumption. 


Farm Assets--Q. 14: One of the most important assets in LDC is land. Ques- 
tions about land holdings should not be restricted to rural dwellers but F 
should be asked of everyone since many urban dwellers in LDC maintain my 
holdings in rural areas. We want here all land owned, whether or taka 
family is farming it at the time. Land farmed, say on a tenancy OT re 
cropping basis, but owned by others should be excluded. weeny Eo 
whether the land is irrigated (Q. 14b) should provide a quality os Adank 

for land holdings in some countries. In some other countries a nao odne 
distinction may be more appropriate and should be substituted, suc seupaee 
vs. hillside or mountain land, ranch land vs. land used for crop sian : yt 
or land suitable for the cultivation of rice or certain ts ie sales 
land usable only for less valuable crops. In still other el salad _ 
may be of fairly homogeneous quality, so that Q. 14b uae iad 46a componedie 
importance of information on land ownership extends beyon 
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f total assets. For example, land distribution and income distribution are 
oO e 


intimately related in LDC. 
Other Real Estate--Q. 15: Aside from agricultural land, people may own a 
structure which they rent for business or residential purposes (including 


a rooming house), or they may own non-agricultural land. 


Business Assets--Q. 16 and Q. 17: Only cursory information about business 
Two questions have been 


assets can be obtained in a short asset module. 
selected as being symptomatic of more substantive business operations; one 


asking about a separate place of business, the other asking about ownership 
of power equipment. The first question is designed to separate peddlers 

and home-based artisans or service workers from more substantial businesses. 
Careful probing may be necessary. For example, the family may run a restau- 
rant in the front part of the structure and reside in rooms located at the 
back of the restaurant. They may eat their meals in the restaurant while 
working, but still use these rooms almost exclusively for business. They 
should be coded as having a separate place of business. A specific location, 
such as a spot on a street which a vendor customarily occupies, is not to be 
regarded as a "separate place of business," i.e., by "place of business" we 
Mean a structure of some kind. Similarly, a woman who weaves baskets while 
sitting in the living room is not to be considered as having a separate place 
of business. A good rule to follow as regards business enterprises which are 
attached to the building in which the respondent lives might be that if most 
of the space in the house is for the business then the answer to Q. 16 should 
be "Yes." If these is little space in the house being used primarily for 
business, then it is not a separate place of business; and the answer to 

Q. 16 should be "No." Note, that in order to avoid double counting, items 
mentioned in Q. 15 should not be included in the answer £0, Oe. .A On 


Ideally, a measure of business assets should include data on the 
ownership and value of all business equipment, but this is feasible here. A 
question on ownership of power equipment has been selected as indicative of 
the adoption of modern techniques and the more extensive use of capital. It 
is assumed that in situations where power machinery is rented or borrowed, 
the use of capital will be less extensive than in the ownership situations 
and the business will be smaller and less valuable. In brief, equipment 
belonging to someone else Should be disregarded here. 


arm Assets--Q. 18: Ina larger survey information should be obtained on 
holdings of all farm equipment including both number, type, and ownership 

of various farm Structures and large farm animals. Since such questions 

are beyond the scope of the questionnaire only one question is recommended, 
asking whether or not the household owns a piece of power equipment. This 
question is designed to get some measure of the order of magnitude of capital 
use, and the adoption of modern productive techniques. The examples in 

Q. 18 should be adapted to the country in question. 


Financial Assets--(), 19; Households can own financial assets in many forms: 


they might have an insurance policy or bank account of some type; some govern- 
ment bonds; some jewelry; or a hoard of cash. It is usually futile to ask 
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any questions about holdings of gold 
highly reluctant to give information. 
policies--have been chosen for inclusio 
financial asset holdings in many LDC, 
more suitable. 


It is worth repeating that the recommended strategy here is to 
inquire about certain key types of assets which are Symptomatic of ve 
high, moderately high, medium, etc., economic status. Just as a price index 
can be based on a small list of representative goods, so an asset index can be 
constructed by obtaining information on selected representative assets. By 
adding the number of assets owned (and perhaps giving more weight to larger 
than to smaller items), a rough asset scale can be devised which would be 
indicative of the economic position of the household. Or else, more sophisti- 
cated scaling techniques might be employed. 


ry high, 


Income Data: There are several general problems in obtaining income 
data in LDC. The needed income measure is the annual flow of household income. 
Income for shorter periods has large seasonal variations for many people in 
LDC. Yet annual income may be difficult to recall, especially when households 
have several income sources. Where the household runs a business or farm, the 
respondent may not know how much income the household derives from the enter- 
prise since accounting practices in LDC tend to be rudimentary. Even where a 
businessman is sophisticated enough to know his net income, he may be reluctant 
to disclose that information for fear of tax repercussions. Another problem in 
_ LDC is that a considerable portion of income may consist of home-produced food, 
which the family may not regard as income and which is not easy to value. 

Wage earners in LDC sometimes receive considerable income in kind (food, free 
housing) which they may forget to report as income. A short module of income 
questions cannot solve all the problems of obtaining accurate income data. 
The suggested questions are designed to facilitate understanding and recall. 


By the time the interviewer reaches the income section he/she will 
have a complete and detailed sequence of employment information for every 
household member for the last 12 months. Every form of employment may be 
expected to generate some income. This includes informal activities such as 
hunting and fishing (Q. 21). It is very easy for a respondent to forget 
some sources of income. Therefore, it is important for the interviewer to 
check the Employment section and make sure that the income corresponding to 
every form of economic activity mentioned there is shown somewhere in the 
income section. 


Farm and Business Income--Q. .20 - Q. 23: One difficulty in obtaining farm 


and business income is that both farmers and businessmen often find it 
difficult to distinguish between gross and net income. This question 
sequence does not solve this problem. 
questions about all receipts and expenses. 
accomplish is to separate the farmers aay eal 

ry workers so that the farmer and businessma 
Pig in the answer--namely, earnings after the ordinary cost 


That would require many detailed 
What the question sequence does 
ssmen from the wage and 


n are explicitly told what 
s of the 
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. Examples of ordinary costs which should 
ae Pe ee ey are enets for materials, hired labor, fuel, 
be Oley seed, small tools, animal feed, etc. Extraordinary 

"Like buying a bullock or a machine should not be deducted from 
ee In cases of small scale family businesses where few records are 
kept, the respondent may not be able to estimate total yearly income. If 
after prompting the respondent to estimate the amount based on what he knows 
of sales and costs, he still is unable to provide a figure, then the inter- 
viewer should ask how much money is available monthly for household expendi- 
tures from the business or craft and multiply that figure by 12 (admittedly 


a poor substitute for an income figure). 


It is also important that the interviewer make sure that the 
respondent clearly understands the relevant period for which income data 
is being asked. For both farmers and businessmen, annual data would be 
the best measure of income since it avoids the problem of seasonality. 
Usually in this questionnaire "past year" means the past 12 months. However, 
in the case of a farm the year (for purposes of estimating income) may end 
with the harvest. Similarly, in the case of a seasonal business, the owner 
may reckon the year in some special way. In such cases the interviewer 
would be well advised to accept income information for the last completed 
business or farm year, as defined by the respondent. 


Farmers usually raise a good share of their own food which they do 
not consider as income unless specifically asked about it. Question 21 is 
to be asked of those who said they farmed or raised animals to make sure 
that the value of home produced food as well as that obtained by hunting 
and/or fishing is included in income. 


In Q. 21 the expression in addition to the income just reported is 


important. Double counting should be avoided. The interviewer must probe to 
ascertain whether this income was included in Q. 20. It should be noted in 
training that "just reported" refers to reports in this income section and 
not to reports in the Employment sub-module. 


In rural areas and small towns families who do not farm often have 
a small plot on which they raise food, and this could be a significant source 
of income. Q. 22 should be asked wherever it is possible the family might 
raise food or animals or engage in limited amounts of hunting and fishing as a 
source of food even though their principal occupation is not farming. Un- 
doubtedly there will be urban areas where this question will be inappropriate 
and should be omitted. Again, "not already mentioned" means not already 
mentioned in this Income sub-module. Income earning activities mentioned 
here may have been reported earlier in the Employment sub-module. 


In both Q. 21 and Q. 22 the respondent is asked to estimate the cost 
of the food obtained in the last twelve months if he were to buy it on the 
market. This approach can only obtain some rough approximation to value of 
income in kind since there is a large margin of error in estimates of quantity 
and value of food obtained in this manner. A box has been included, however, 
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to facilitate the process of recall and to insu 


are as accurate as possible. In each Case the res 

Pondent is to name th 
of food and the quantity obtained (e.g., three 100-pound bags of corn) peg 
the past 12 months. He/she is then to give the m 


Business Income--Q. 23: This question is designed to find out whether anyone 
in the household has income from a business, a 


data. Further those who have a business Or craft are asked what type of busi- 


Co construct a size of business index. In cases where the household has more 
than one business, craft, or profession, information on each enterprise should 
be gathered. For this reason Q. 23a - Q. 23d have been included twice. In 
cases where household members participated in more than two businesses, crafts, 
or professions extra pages should be inserted and Q. 23a. - Q. 23d repeated 
for each business. 


Head‘s Wage and Salary Income--Q. 24 and Q. 25: These questions refer to wage 
and salary income earned by the head (or by the chief earner, if he is the 
respondent). The interviewer should check the employment section to see whether 
the head worked for an employer in the past year; if he did there must be some 
income from this work. The interviewer should record the amount earned per 
pay period, time worked for this employer, and then estimate annual earnings 
with the help of the respondent. The principal employer is the one for whom 
the respondent worked longest during the past year. Note that for persons 
with more than one wage or salary job, there is room on the questionnaire for 
estimating total earnings from 2nd, 3rd and additional jobs. These are lumped 
together for simplicity’s sake. People who have several jobs during the year 
usually have similar pay rates in all of them (if not, the interviewer may 
record a rough average). The respondent who has a lot of casual employment 
may find it easier to estimate total time worked than to recall the dates of 
each job. "Time worked" may be stated in months, weeks, or the respondent may 
say "from May to August" or "during harvest time." Any such reports on time 
worked should be sufficient to enable the interviewer to make a rough estimate 
of earnings in the past year. 


Wife’s Income--Q. 26 and Q. 27: See write-up for Q. 24 and Q. 25 above. In 


many countries wife’s wage and salary income is important as a es get of 
family income. It may also have a bearing on fertility decisions and the 
labor utilization pattern ini the household. In cases where a wife is not E 
present in the household or in countries or cultures where women do not wor 
for wages and salaries these questions should be omitted. 


Income in Kind--Q. 28: Wage and salary earners in LDC often ach 
their work free housing or meals, agricultural products eee Ee fi 
laborers), or other goods. The value of such income in kind o 


rR... 
husband and wife should be estimated, unless it was included in 
and Q. 2/. 
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s--Q. 29a - Q. 29c: Here we are interested 
income —o ote ious ee janily menbers other than the principal respondent 
” mee Pe ouse (if any) not included above in answers to the questions 
“ Pelee Be business income. Such contributions are important in determin- 
esi household income. By considering only income of other household 
members which is contributed to household income, the wage of grown children, 
servants and others who live in the compound but retain their earnings for 
personal use will be excluded. This will insure greater accuracy of an 
index of total household income since it will include only income available 


for spending by the household. 


The column format used here is much the same as in the previous 
submodules, and thus, should provide little problem for the interviewer. 
Each member of the household (other than head or wife of head) who obtained 
income which has not yet been recorded should be listed, and Q. 29a - Q. 29c 
should be asked about each of these individuals separately. Again, the inter- 
viewer should check the employment sub-module to make sure that all work done 
by family members is taken into account. Note, that the period includes all 
of the past 12 months. Thus, the interviewer should find out what the indi- 
vidual did during different parts of the year (e.g., some may have been 
employed regularly throughout while others may have performed some income 
producing activity once or occasionally during the year such as at harvest 
seasons). The amount of money and other benefits earned for each such activity 
over the last year should be included in the answer to Q. 29b. Q. 29c provides 
some idea of how much of this income was actually available to the household. 


Miscellaneous Other Sources of Income --Q._ 30: Question 30 lists miscellaneous 


sources of income to avoid omissions. If some of these items were included 
earlier do not include them again. That is, the phrase "which you have not 
yet included" is important and should be emphasized. The items listed in 

Q. 30 must be chosen to be germane to the particular country. Note, that 
whereas all other items in Q.- 30 are collected for the household as a whole, 
in Q. 30c income information is collected separately for the head or chief 
€arner, wife of head, and others. This is needed to provide estimates of 
husband’s and wife’s income separately, which are of considerable interest. 


A Note on Summation and Coding of the Income Data: For analytical 


purposes total family income is of interest. This means adding up the separate 
income components and coding this sum. If this were done in the field, the 
interviewer could check the total with the respondent to see whether he feeis 
it is about right. Usually the interviewer will find this procedure cumber- 
some, and the addition might be done later in the office. 


e Please note that items 30a and b are transfers and are the only 
ems which Should not be included in earned family income. They are however 
of interest in themselves and should be coded separately. The usefulness of 
Rice ae for economic analysis is reduced when only total household 
Ses 8 coded. We Strongly urge that the following major components of 
usehold income be coded Separately: head’s wage and salary income (Q. 24, 
Q- 25, Q. 28 and Q. 3la), wife’s wage and salary income (Q. 26, Q. 27, Q. 28 
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and Q. 3lb), self-employment income (Q. 20 - Q, 23), transfer income (Q. 30a 
and Q. 30c). The remaining items are included in the total but may not be 
accurate enough to warrant separate coding. 


We discussed earlier the importance of obtaining a complete list 
of all household members so that income per capita can be computed. Ideally 
some procedure should be followed to identify those persons living in the 
household who do, in fact, pool their income and share a common budget. One 
possibility is to ask which household members if any do not pool their income 
with the others, with anyone who pools less than 50 percent of their income 
not being considered a sharing member. 


Adequacy of Income--Q. 31: This question is interesting of itself, but its 


main function is that of providing a transition between the income questions 
which precede it and the employment questions which follow. 


Additional Work Opportunities--Q. 32 - QO. 34: This sequence is intended to 
help identify households in which labor is underutilized. To that extent, 
these questions supplement earlier questions in Section B (Employment) which 
estimate the amount of time household members spent working in the past year. 
Short hours are one indication of underutilization, but one needs to clarify 
a further question. Namely, were working hours short because people preferred 
it that way, or because insufficient work was available, or because the 
household did not feel sufficiently hard-pressed financially to accept low 
paying work or labor force participation by women and children. While the 
questionnaire in toto contains several questions designed to identify under- 
employment, the fact remains that the problem of underutilization is so 
complex that no brief question Sequence can clarify it completely. 


Question 32 inquires about the availability of additional work 
in the area. The respondent will have to judge what kind of work is "suit- 
able" for members of his/her family. This varies of course by socioeconomic 
status. Questions 33 and 34 then attempt to determine which members of the 
family, if any, are perceived as having spare time that could be used for 
additional market work, if such work were available and the family needed 
additional income. Family members who might be able to work more should be 
clearly identified by name and person number so that the information in this 
section can be matched with the employment information collected in Section B. 


It must be recognized that the amount of additional work die 
might be willing to do depends on the pay rate they would receive. Q. ; 
therefore specifies a pay rate and then asks about available time ipories 
at this pay rate. We suggest that the pay rate specified be one whic a 
relevant to families at the lower end of the income distribution, meen 
relationship between poverty and underutilization of labor is of gx: 
interest to economists and policy makers. The prevailing pay rate 
unskilled labor would therefore be most appropriate. 
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Select all individua 
person number (Roster - - top row) and na 


Appendix I 


Adult Employment: Longer Form 


Person Number (from Roster) 


I) 


2) 


“When he/she was about 10—15 years 
old, what kind of work did his/her 
father do most of the time?” 


Enter main occupation 


“In his/her whole life how many years 
has he/she worked regularly - - that is 
during the major part of the year?” 
(0) Never 


(1) Worked regularly - - Specify # Years 


a. ‘When was the last time he/she 
worked regularly - - that is 
during the major part of the 
year?” 


“What did he/she do most of the time 


during the past 12 months? Was he/she... 


(1) Doing work that contributed to 
household income, either money 
or other benefits - - Skip to Q. 9 

(2) Looking for work, but unable to 
find work; unemployed 

(3) In school (If young person) 

(4) Doing housework and/or taking care 
of children (If woman or child) 

(5) Retired, chronically ill 

(6) Doing something else” (Specify) 


Enter one answer only 
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Is 15 years or older from the household roster. Indicate 
me (Roster - - row 1) 


this past 
year 


this past 
year 


years ago 


years ago 


4) “Besides (activity mentioned above) 
some people also work. At any time 
during the past 12 months, did he/ 

(0) No --GotoQ. § 

(1) Yes - - Skip to Q. 9 
Q. 5 — Q. 8 Apply only to those people who 
have not worked: 
5) “Would he/she have liked to have worked 
if the right kind of work had been avail— 
able? ” 
(1) Yes 
(2) Maybe; Uncertain 
(0) No - - Skip to Q. 8 : 


she work for pay or other benefits ? ” 
a. “What were the main reasons he/she 
did not work ? ” 
(i) Inability to find suitable | 
work; unemployment 
(2) Age (too young; too old) 
(3) Husband/father disapprove; 
social customs 
| (4) Poor health; disability 
(5) Busy with housework 
(6) Busy with children; no suit— 
able childcare available 
(7) In school ; 
(8) Other (Specify) 
Enter as many as applicable 


(1) Yes - - Skip to Q. 9 
(0) No 


a. “Did he/she work as a family 
helper at any time during the past 
year, for example, helping the 

family on a farm, with a business, 

or making things for sale? ” 
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Person Number (from Roster) See 


b. “In the past year did he/she ; 
take any steps to find work ? 


(1) Yes 
(0) No - - Go to Q. 6 


L “What steps did he/she take? 

Any other steps?” 

(1) Talking to friends and/or 
relatives 

(2) Answering advertisements 

(3) Going to the employment agency 
or exchange 

(4) Contacting employers 

(5) Contacting labor unions 

(6) Other (Specify) 

Enter as many as applicable 


d. “What kind of work was he/she 
looking for?” 


Enter occupation 


6) “What is the minimum pay he/she would per per 
be willing to work for?” amount amount 
pay period pay period 


7) “Do you think he/she might move away 
from this place, if he/she could 
find suitable work elsewhere ? ” 
(0) No 
(1) Yes 
(2) Maybe; Uncertain 
(3) Depends (Specify) 

Go on to next section or to next person 

8) “What were the main reasons for not wanting to work ?”’ 
(1) Age (too young; too old) 
(2) Poor health; disability 
(3) Husband/father disapproves; social customs . 
(4) In school 
(5) Busy with housework 

p (6) Busy with children; no suitable childcare available 

(7) Other (Specify) 
Enter as many as applicable 

Go to next section or to next person 

tte 


on 


Person Number (from Roster) 
SS 
Name 


Q.9 — Q. 19Apply only to people who have 
worked in past year | 

9) “Thinking of all the work he/she did 

last year, was it done mostly at home 

Or mostly away from home ? ” 

(1) Mostly at home; adjacent to 

home - - Go to Q. 10 

(2) Mostly away from home 

Fo Both; uncertain which predominated 


a. “How long does it take him/her to 
get from home to the job? ” 


Circle hours or minutes 


b. “What kind of transportation 
does he/she use? ” 


Specify 


10) “Thinking again, of all the work he/she 
did in the last year, was this work 
done... 

(1) On own farm or business - - Ask Q. 11, 
then skip to Q. 14 

(2) For employer only - - Ask Q. 12 

(3) Or both? ”- - Ask Q. 10a, then Q. 11 
and Q. 12, etc. 

a. “Which was the principal or more 
important job - - working on own farm | 
or business or working for an 
employer? ” 

(1) Own farm or business 
(2) Employer 

(3) Time split about equally 
(4) Undecided 


9] . 


Ask of persons who worked on own a or 


business 


11) ‘When he/she was working on own farm or 
business, what kind of work did he/she do? ’ 


Record main occupation 


_ “What duties did he/she carry out 
in this occupation? Anything 
else? ” 


Record duties 


_ “What industry was that in?” 


Record industry 


. “Did he/she do any other kind of 
work for self or the family? ” 


(0) No 
(1) Yes 


. “What kinds of other work? ” 


Specify 


If works for others also, Go to Q. 12; 


If not, Go to Q. 14 


Ask of persons who worked for employer 


12) ‘When he/she was employed for others 
during the last year what kind of work 
was he/she doing most of the time? ” 


Record main occupation 


a. “What duties did he/she carry out 
in this occupation? Anything 
else? ”’ 


Record duties 
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b. “What industry was that in? ” 
Record industry 


c. “What was the largest number of 
people employed by this employer 
(firm, boss) during the past 
year? ” 


(1) Under 5 
(2) 5-19 

(3) 20—49 

(4) 50-99 

(S) 100 or over 
(6) Uncertain 


*d. “How much money was he/she paid 
when he/she was doing this kind 
of work? ” 


*e. “Did (does) he/she receive any 
other benefits such as meals, 
agricultural products, housing, 
or the like on this job? ” 


(0) No 

(1) Yes 

“Considering all benefits other than money he/she per 
received during the year, how much would this amount 
have cost if it had been purchased? ” 

Specify money amount pay period 


f. “Is he/she still working for this 
employer? ” 


(0) No--GotoQ. 13 
(1) Yes 


g. ““How long has he/she worked for EE ie TD PAS 8H 
this employer? ” years or months years or months 
Record years or months 


(If 12 months or more, skip to Q. 14; 
If less than a year Go to Q. 13) 


* Delete if Q.’s 24 to 29 in income module (pp. 75—76) are asked. 


02 


Person Number (from Roster) 


a 
ee ee 


13) “Did he/she change from one employer 


14) 


15 


— 


(firm, boss, organization) to 
another at any time during the past 
12 months? ” 


(0) No 
(rE). Yes 


a. “Why did he/she change employers? ” 
(1) Found better or preferable 
job and therefore changed 


(2) Was laid off; job ended; job 
temporary 
(3) Other (Specify) 


b. ‘How many times did he/she change 
employers in the past 12 months? ” 


“In addition to their principal job 
some people have.an extra or second 
job. Did he/she have an extra or 
second job with an employer at any 
time during the past 12 months?” 


(0) No 
(1) Yes 


a. ““Did (does) he/she have an extra 
TOM 
(1) All year 
(2) Most of the year 
(3) Only for a short time’’ 


“Considering all his/her jobs did he/ 

she work every week during the past 

12 months (aside from paid vacations), 

Or were there some weeks when he/she 

did not work at all? ” 

(1) Worked every week - - Skip to Q. 17 

(2) Did not work every week - - Go to Q. 16 
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# of changes # of changes 


Person Number (from Roster) —}— 


a 


__. # hours/week 


16) “How many weeks during the last 12 
months was he/she not working at all, 
neither part—time nor full—time, and 
how many weeks was he/she doing at 
least some work? ”’ 


Specify number of weeks not working at all 


If four weeks or more entered here, Go to 
Q. 16a; otherwise Go to Q. 17 


a. “What were the reasons why he/she 
did not work during these weeks? ” 


(1) Illness 

(2) Vacation; festivals, holidays 

(3) In school 

(4) Seasonal lull in work 

(S) No work available; unemploy— 
ment - - no mention of seasonal 
factors 

(6) Looking for job; between jobs 

(7) Busy with housework; children 

(8) Other (Specify) 


Enter as many as applicable 


“How many hours did He/she work last 
week, counting all jobs? ” 


Specify number 


a. “In weeks when he/she was working ___# hours/week 


during the last 12 months did —can't say; —can’t say; 
he/she usually work (CITE HOURS 

MENTIONED ABOVE) hours, or what __large —large 

was his/her usual working time? ” variations vanauons 


18) “For him/her which months usually are 
the most busy during the year? ” ——————— oa 
Specify names of months and Go to ——— aa 
Q. 18a. If no busy period, enter _ ae 
not applicable (NA) and Go to Q. 19 
a. “About how many hours per week tenis 
does he/she work during this most —# hours 
busy period? ” 


QS 


Person Number (from Roster) 


Name 


19) ‘For him/her which months usually are 
the least busy during the year? ” 


Specify names of months and Go to 
Q. 19a. If no least busy period, 
enter not applicable (NA) and Go 
to next person or next section 


a. “About how many hours per week 
does he/she work during this least 
busy period? ” 
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—_— # hours 


—__. # hours 


APPENDIX II 
Fertility and Child Mortality: Longer Form 
The long form should be used only if the woman herself is available to be 


interviewed. Ask of women 15 years or older.* Use additional questionnaire 
forms if there is more than one woman over 15 in the household. 


Person No. 
pee reniesitnereemeree a 
Name 
Sain ee ee ee 


1) “Do you have any children of your own who live in this household?” 
( ) Yes ( )No--Go to Q. 2 
a. “How many sons and how many daughters?” 
# sons —______. # daughters 


2) “Do you have any children of your own who live someplace other than in 
this household?” ; 


( ) Yes ( ) No --Go to Q. 3 
a. “How many sons and how many daughters?” 
#sons _____. # daughters 
3) “Have you ever given birth to a child who was born alive but later died?” 
( ) Yes ( ) No --Go to Q. 4 


a. “How many sons and how many daughters who were born alive died?” 


# sons died # daughters died 
4) “Just to make sure I have this right, you have had ____ live births in 
all. Is that correct?” (sum) 


(If Yes) Enter Response 
Then Go to Q. § 
(If No) Correct Responses 


(If Zero Births reported) Enter A “0” and Go to Q. 9 


*A higher or lower age limit may be appropriate in some countries. 
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i 
I want to ask you some questions about each of your births: 


Now 
; 7 8) 
Child 5) 6) 
Number fet. 
‘In what month and Ts this child still ie Dead 
year did your (first, living? (If Yes) For how long 
Ind. 3rd, etc) birth . “Was it a boy “What is his/her did the child 
Scour? " or a girl?” name? ”’ live? ”’ 
Mentha se | | ( je Kes | 
( ) Boy / Years _— 
Year | Name | | 
( ) Girl | | ! Months | 
Yrs. ago | ( ) No | | 
+ . 
Month © (<) aWes / 
( ) Boy / Years 
2 CFT Aa aT ee Name 
() Girl Months | 
Yrs. ago ) 
| 
0 re Per eee | | | 
( ) Boy | Years | 
3 \ i re | Wenie; 2 Se 
() Girl | Months | 
Yrs. ago | 
Month : 
( ) Boy ) Years | 
4 Year ay att | Name | / 
( ) Girl | Months | 
SC Se | (.) No | | 
Month () Yes | 
5 ( ) Boy | Years | 
Year INGING os Coed ae / 
( ) tGigl | Months ae 
Yrs. ago | () No | | 
) 
| Te ee ae 
Month ee | C ) 38s | 
( ) Boy / 6 A 
6 1c ee | | Name | | 
y | €) Gil | Months | 
rs. ago sii | | (.) No | | 
aici | Pa eee : 
Month ee ( ) Yes 
( ) Boy | Years | 
- 
OUT Name | 
y (_) Girl Months 
rs. ago o.t | () No | 
Se nace ae ——_——<——— $f i 
Month wet, | () Yes | | 
Ye ( ) Boy | Years 
i cals Name cian 
ven; ( ) Girl | Months 
rs. ago shite eerste. I (4 No 
ny MME 


*If more than 8 childr 


en, add ; ; piven ' ee 
of women. d another page, being sure to indicate name and person no, 


9) “Are you pregnant now?” 
( ) Yes ( ) No--Goto Q. 10 ( ) Uncertain - - Go to Q. 10 
a. “Would you prefer to have a boy or a girl?” 
() Boy () Gir ( ) Either 


10) “Some pregnancies of many women end in still births, miscarriage, or induced 
abortion. Have you had any pregnancies which ended in these ways?” 


() Yes ( ) No - - Skip to Q. 15 
11) 12) 13) 14) 
If 7 or 
; (If uncertain) te nee 
In what month and Interviewer: Cry or show : 
year did your first, determine between “How many other sign of ra 
2nd, 3rd, etc.) such which live births months did that life after it 
pregnancy end? ” the event occurred. pregnancy last? ” was born?” 


Month 


Year 


( ) Uncertain 


Months... > () Yes 

If 7 or ( ) No 
more’. 

Months 22-2332 ( ) Yes 

If 7 or ( ) No 
more 

Months____—_ () Yes 

If 7 or ( ) No 
i | ee oe 

Months: () Yes 

If 7 or ( ) No 
MOPE se 


() Yes 


Month 


Year 


( ) Uncertain 


| te car RS 
3 Year 
( ) Uncertain 


Month 


Year 


( ) Uncertain 


Months 


Month 


Year 
( ) No 


If 7 or 


( ) Uncertain 
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Ask Only of Women in Childbearing Years (15—4 


" 


15) 


16) 


17) 


5 Years of Age) 


- 9? 
“Do you expect to have any more children? 


( ) No ~ Skip to Q. 16 ( ) Yes ( ) Uncertain 


a. “How many additional children do you think you are likely to 


have?”’ 


# of additional children expected 


“For a couple in your economic circumstances what would be the best _ 
number of living children to have when child—bearing is completed?” 


# of desired living children 
(If Says “Up To God,” “Fate,” Etc.) 
a. “What would be the best number to hope for?” 
# of children _____ Don’t know 


“Do you know of any methods couples use to keep from having more 
children than they want?” 


( ) No -- Go to next person or section 


( ) Yes 


a. “What methods are these? Any others?” 


b. “Have you ever used any such method to keep from getting pregnant?” 
( ) No -- Go to next person or section 
( ) Yes 

c. “Are you using any such methods now to keep from getting pregnant?” 
( )No ( ) Yes 


d. “What methods are you using?” 
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